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NEW YORK TIMES 
17 January 1975 


Text of Statement by Helms to Senators on C.I.A. 


Speolat'to The New York Tltnee 

WASHINGTON, Jan. IS — 
Following is the text of a 
statement today by Richard 
Helms, former Director of 
Central Intelligence, before 
the Senate Armed Services 
Subcommittee on Central In- 
telligencer ij 

" Mr. Chairman: 

We are here this morning * 
for a straightforward pur- > 
pose: To get at the facts . 


That law was 'passed after 
much debate. It has endured 
the test of time and nearly 
three decades of international 
turbulence. 

Basically, the charge laid 
upon the agency — its con- 
trolling mission— is to collect, 
synthesize and evaluate in- 
formation associated with 
foreign happenings that affect 
the national security. The 
' finished product is passed 
directly to the President and 


bearing on the conduct of . relatively few members 


the Central Intelligence 
Agency in situations that 
have lately come under at- : 
tack in certain quarters of i 
the press and from some 1 
members of Congress. i 
All the members of this 
committee have devoted 
much, if not all, of their pro- , 
fessional lives to the. public ■ 
service. I. ask for the privi- 
lege to speak to you across 
the familiar ground of a , 
shared experience. Before be - 1 


of his staff who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of our 
foreign policy and national 
defense. 

It so happens that the word 
“foreign” does not appear in 
the act. Yet there never has 
been any question about the 
intent of the - Congress to 
confine the agency’s intelli- 
gence function to foreign 
matters. All the directors 
from the start— and Mr. Colby 
is the eighth in the succes- 
sion — have operated on the 


coming an Ambassador, I ! 

snpnt sn ware in intpui. clear understanding that the 


spent 30 years in the intelli- . 
gence service. For me and, I ; ' 
believe, for most of those, 
who served with me in the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
these were years of high 
meaning -- serious work in 
the American interest. 

I. was and remain proud of 
my work there, culminating 
in my six and a half years as 
director. I believed in the im- 
portance to the nation of the 
function that the agency 
served. I still do: without 
regrets, without qualms, > 
without apology. 

If then a feeling of pride 1 
should hereafter pervade what- 1 
I have to say about my direc- 
tion of the agency and my 
exposition of its functions, I 
pray you will not interpret’ 
my attitude as self-serving. 

It is simply the way I feel 
about what I came to look 
upon not merely as a job, but. 
rather as a calling — a profes- 
sion, regulated as all profes- 
sions are, by' scruples, by 
honor, and by duty. In addi- 
tion, the needs of the Presi- 
dent were paramount, within 
the bounds of a statutory 
charter. 

And if I should yield to 
indignation in my comments 
on the public turmoil that 
now surrounds the agency, it 
will be because I am indig- 
nant at the irresponsible 
attacks made upon the true 
ends of the intelligence func- 
tion — attacks which, if suf- 
fered to pass unchallenged, 
could seriously damage the 
interests of the United States 
by impairing its ability to live 
safely in a world too much 
of which remains locked off 
in closed, fortress-like states. 

The function — the work, 
that is — of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency is well spelled 
out in the National Security 
Act of 1947, the same act 
that gave rise to the Defense 
Department as we know it{ 
today. 


agency’s reason for being 
was to collect intelligence 
abroad. The boundary has 
always been plain to them 
arid to their staffs. 

Those of us who were in 
one or another of the nation- 
al intelligence services during 
the second world war remem- 
ber well that when General 
Donovan first put forward 
the concept of a peacetime in- 
telligence service agency in 
1944, the idea was attacked 
in the press as a device for 
fastening a Gestapo on the 
nation. 

It was precisely for the 
purpose of banishing such 
fears, however groundless, 
that the language of the 
founding act specifies that 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy would have no police, law 
enforcement, or subpoena 
power, and no internal secu- 
rity function. 

To my certain knowledge, 
all the Directors of Central 
Intelligence in their turn ac- 
cepted the division of the 
foreig nand domestic intelli- 
gence and security tasks as 
an absolute — a separation 
confirmed by the mandate of 
Congress. Our work lay in 
foreign fields. 

So that there may be 
no misunderstanding, we 
all know that just as 
photographic satellites are 
launched from American soil, 
a considerable portion of our 
effort is base din this coun- 
try. The agency is charged 
with collecting foreign intelli- 
gence domestically from Unit- 
ed States citizens or residents 
traveling abroad. 

Overseas activities may 
need a home base in this 
country and in any case are 
basically administered from 
headquarters in Virginia, 
where also are the bulk of 
our analytical and estimative 
personnel. 


As I will describe in a. 
minute, the interface with 
the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is continuous and 
we have never in any way 
challenged their jurisdiction. 
And finally the Director of 
Central Intelligence has the 
statutory responsibility for 
the protection of intelligence 
sources and methods from 
unauthorized disclosure. But 
in all this the targed re- 
mains abroad. 

How then do we account 
for the phenomenon that 
finds an agency, so chartered 
under a drum-fire of attack 
•for allegedly engaging in do- 
mestic espionage and other 
illegal actions, in defiance of 
its statutory constraints? 

There are, in my observa- 
tion, two reasons for that. 

One is that the American 
people in general . and the 
press as an institution have 
traditionally been skeptical 
of any government operation 
' that is carried on in secrecy,' 
especially in peacetime. 

That distrust is a healthy 
one and the intelligence serv- 
ices should accept such skep- 
ticism as an inescapable oc- 
cupational hazard. They are 
themselves, after all, es- 
sentially reporting services, 
whenever they fail to read 
the signs correctly, or when- 
ever they are guilty of some 
misfeasance in the conduct 
of their business, the press 
• has a right, indeed a "duty, 
to take them to task. 

Irresponsibility Alleged 
• This brings me to the 
second reason. The current 
attack aimed at the agency 
was in my opinion irresponsi- 
ble. 

The principal allegations 
remain unsupported, and, to 
the contrary, have been un- 
dermined by contrary evi- 
dence identified by the press 
itself. Yet these allegations, 
picked up and carried to the. 
four, comers of the earth,’ 
have brought undeserved em- 
barrassment and humiliation 
to the patriotic and dedicated 
men and women of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. And 
they seriously damage, at 
least temporarily, the func- 
tion the agency is charged 
with performing in the na- 
tional interest. 

We in the intelligence com- 
munity and the press in its 
world are both in the busi- 
ness of reporting information 
in the public interest. I say in 
all seriousness that for some 
of the press to pound the 
public with such a farrago 
if charges can only result 
in scarring the reputation of 
an arm of the government 
without serving a useful 
purpose. 

- 1 offer, if I may, another 
observation. It is that quite 
apart from the question of 
the motives that may or may 
not have fostered the attack 
on the agency, the press 


plainly lacked a firm under- 
standing of the practices and 
precepts of American intelli- 
gence. 

I see now, in hindsight, a 
fairly urgent need for educat- 
ing the press, and through 
the press the American peo- 
ple, in the not particularly 
arcane distinctions that exist 
in the intelligence commu- 
nity. 

If my estimate is correct, it 
took the more responsible 
elements of the press a full' 
fortnight to grasp what has 
actually gone on inside the 
different parts of that com- 
munity. If this distinguished 
panel should agree with me 
that much of ruinous misun- 
derstandings of these past 
weeks could have been 
avoided if only the intelli-. 
gence function had been 
more widely understood, then 
perhaps you will find a' way 
to make certain the con- 
fusion will not be repeated. 

^ _ Two Parts of Budget 

To .begin with, there is the 
matter of- straightening out' 
the public conception of the 
various bodies that make up 
the intelligence community, 
the boundaries that separate 
them and the common con- 
cerns they share. 

It is weli known, to be 
sure, that our total Federal 
intelligence effort is both ex-' 
tensive and expensive. Not so 
well known is the fact that 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy’s fraction of the total ma- 
chinery, in terms of money. 

The bulk of its budget is 
spent on the collection and 
assessment of information. In 
contrast, the counterintel- 
ligence side, the side that 
seems most to fascinate our 
critics, is small both in budg- 
et and in people. It has the 
highly professional job of de- 
tecting and countering 
foreign efforts to penetrate 
arid subvert our institutions, 
and policies. 

In this task the counterin- 
; telligence branch must by lay 
and necessity work closely 
with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The F.B.I. 
handles the counterintel- 
ligence function inside our 
shores. The C.I.A. does the 
job abroad. Manifestly, since 
agents come and go, there 
has to be a continuous in- 
terchange of information be- 
tween the two organizations, 
and an exchange of files as 
well. 

Trust and confidence are 
the sovereign coinage in this 
work. One simply cannot 
pass such valuable people as 
identified foreign agents to 
and fro between ttse lore igr' 
and the home systems as the 
international and domestic 
' air carriers do with their pas- 
sengers. Our sources of intel- 
ligence would not last long if 
we were that indifferent. 


personnel. on the agency, the press I have a last point to make. 

, In normal times few Ameri- 
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cans would ever come witiun clear and proper function fo| 

the purview of our foreign in- perform, but in' collaboration 1 

telligence operations. That with the F.B.I. the agency did. 

happened . only when perform that function in re-, 

evidence appeared of their sponse to the express con- 

involvement with subversive cern of the President. And 

elements abroad. information was indeed de- 

Until the recent past, such veloped, largely by the F.BJL . 

involvements were rare oc- and the Department of Jus-- 

currences. Then in the late tice, but also from foreign 

1950’s and early 1960’s came sources as well, that the 

the sudden and quite dram- agitation here did in .fact 

i atic upsurge of extreme radi- have some overseas connec- 

calism in this country and tions. 

abroad, an uprush of violence As the workload grew, a' 
against authority and insti- ve T small group within the' 

tution, and tire advocacy of already small countenntel- 
violent change in our system ligence staff was formde to 
of government. analyze the information de- 

By and in itself, this vio- veloped here and to give 

lence, this dissent, this radi- i guidance to our faciUties 

calism were of no direct con- abroad. As you can see from 

cern to the Central Intel- the material furnished by the 

ligence Agency. It became so agency, the charter of this 

only in the degree that the group was specifically re- 
trouble was inspired by, or stricted to the. foreign field, 

cordinated with, or funded How, then, is it possible to 

by, anti-American subversion distort this effort into a pic- 

mechanisms abroad. In such ture of massive domestic 

event the C.I.A. had a real, a spying? 
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By William Greider and George Lardner 
Washington Post Staff Writers 

Some months after the Central Intelligence Agency 
spied on Washington reporters in search of security leaks,, 
the CIA’s former director, Richard Helms, told a con- 
gressional subcommittee that the CIA has no authority to 
conduct such investigations. ; 

The episode suggests another incident where testimony 
by Helms before various congressional hearings conflicts 
with recent disclosures on the CIA’s domestic activities. 
Two weeks ago, the agency formally acknowledged that it 
placed five Americans— -three of them later identified as 
reporters — under physical surveillance in 1971 arid 1972 
because they were suspected of obtaining classified in- 
formation. . . 

Yet Helms, when he appeared in private before the 
House Armed Services subcommittee on intelligence in 
May of 1973, insisted at length that the CIA doesn’t con- 
duct such investigations because it lacks the legal author- 
ity. 

Helms, who is now U.S. ambassador to Iran, was CIA 
director from 1966 to 1973. His testimony before the 
House subcommittee, which remained secret until now, 
•was apparently not taken under oath, according to the 
transcript made available to The Washington Post. 

The subject of “leaks” came up in the hearing as Helms 
was discussing tlie White House concern in 1971 over the 
Pentagon Papers and its request for CIA help in construct- 
ing a “psychological profile” on Dr. Daniel Ellsberg, the 
anti-war activist who released the papers. Helms told the 
subcommittee, whose chairman was Rep. Lucien Nedzi 
(D-Mich.), that, while the CIA is charged with the protec- 
tion of “intelligence sources and methods,” it has no ca- 
pacity to track down such leaks. 

“As a citizen who is no longer involved in the agency,” 
Helms testified, “I think it would be well to look at that 
provision of the law as a charge against the Director of 
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Intelligence because he has no investigative power, he has' 
no facilities for looking into who might have leaked what' 

And when classified papers disappear or stories appear 
in the The New York Times or whatever the case may be, 
all he can do is wring his hands and check around with 
other agencies of the government and so forth, but he has 
no way really to follow up. So he has a charge against 
him which he has an awful time trying to fulfill.” 

According to the recent declaration by Helms’ successor, 
William E. Colby, the CIA did place surveillance on five' 
Americans not affiliated with the intelligence agency.! 
Among them, according to kn independent source, were 
columnist Jack Anderson and his colleague Les Whitten,! 
and Washington Post reporter Michael Getler. The smv 
veillance was reportedly “fruitless.” ' •; 

When Helms testified in May, 1973, he described the. 
agency’s Office of Security as limited to personnel investi-j 
gations, hut restricted from investigating citizens not' 
affiliated with the CIA. 

“We don’t have any arm of the agency to investigate in : 
the U.S.,” Helms testified. “We have a Security Office 
which goes around making personnel checks and things of 
this kind, but they are not authorized to go out and check 
up on newspapers or things of that kind, make that type • 
of investigation. That is within the aegis of the police or 
the FBI or somebody of this kind.” 

Former Rep. William G. Bray, who was ranking Republi- 
can on the House Armed Services Committee, suggested 
to Helms that legislation might be needed to extend the- 
ClA’-s domestic authority though Bray, who was defeated 
last fall, conceded that in the Watergate atmosphere such 
a proposal 5 >s«uld receive a great deal of suspicion.” ' 
i- “I agree,” Helms replied. “Inside of the agency we can 
interrogate people, speak with them and do things of this 
kind with our own employees. But once we get outside of., 
the agency, we may not do it.” 

; • Rep. Bob Wilson, another ;CIA had nothing to offer. 
(Republican on the subqommit- , I "We know nothing about 

. 1 » »* *... . 4 tf T T »*-» a* M U- — , “ 

iiee, aSKtlll nviuia. mr ,vu u mmt mail, liunio wiu uc ik :- 

permitted to call the FBI?” . sponded. “There is no material' 

! “We can ask the FBI.” in thi s agency on him. He' 

! Helms replied, “but. when it [never worked for us. We don't 
pomes to the investigation of material on American 

leaks, the FBI is verv reluc- citizens. [ 
tan l to undertake those.” H In his- recent declaration. 

Contrary to Helms’ descrip- ^olby acknowledged that the 
tion of the limited role of the 'CIA does keep- information on 
CIA Office of Security, Colby ! American citizens who are not 
has declared that this office 'affiliated with the agency— in-_ 
was responsible for planting eluding a computer file on 
10 agents inside dissident no- some 10.000 political dissent- 
litical organizations in the crs - . 

Washington area back in 1967. Most of Helms’ 1973 testi- 
on the pretext of protecting . mony was devoted to the CIA's _ 
CIA installations in the city. entanglement with the Water-. 

In the course of his 1973 f. ate S( ' anr [ n ^ anc * his explana- 
testimony. Helms made one lon 01 "’h.V the agency pro- 

other oblique assertion which v 'dcd surveillance equipment 
appears to conflict with what hi jhv White House “plumb- 
the public now knows about el s - 

CIA domestic activities, in Helms, explained that the-' 
discussing the Ellsberg case,' agency director normally 
Helms told the House mem- ; screens White House requests ' 
bers that his initial reaction. for their propriety, hut as- 
to the White House request.' sumes that the proposals are 
for assistance was that the legal. 
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Franklin Lindsay 




The Dangers of Damaging the CIA 


The Central Intelligence Agency has 
had such a poor press over the past 
decade that it is inevitable, and proba- 
bly a good thing, that a full investiga- 
tion has been launched. CIA has been 
guilty of some embarrassing apparent 
failures and excesses, so its operations 
should be reviewed. But let us be care- 
ful we do not destroy the agency in 
the process: CIA is a delicate mech- 
anism; those who tinker with it must 
do so with sophistication and per- 
spective. , ' i 

' It is important at this moment that 
"the public understand the very broad 
range of CIA’s functions and the na- 


\ Mr. Lindsay served in OSS in 
World War ll'and in the CIA from 
1949-1953. He is now chairman of 
Itek Corporation. 


ture of its accomplishments in the 
post-war world. The United States 
needs the capabilities of intelligence 
today more than ever before. One 
example: without these capabilities, 
the SALT I arms control agreement 
CAtnofc wnulH n*»vpr have 

W A til Wit- '•*'—** ‘ 

been possible. 

It is helpful, also, to recall how the 
CIA came into being. It was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1947 in response 
to the threat of Stalinism, which was 
perceived to be bent on world revolu- 
tion under Moscow rule. It was in this 
atmosphere that an urgent need was 
felt by the Truman administration to 
create an organization that could pro- 
vide intelligence on Communist plans 
and capabilities and that could counter 
to some degree the massive political 
and subversive action programs sup- 
ported by Moscow. 

In the intervening quarter century, 
the nature of the threats and the prob- 
lems they generate have changed. The 
organization and priorities of the CIA 
have changed correspondingly, al- 
though in some cases, not as fast as 
they should have. Today, by far the 
largest part of the budgets of CIA and 
the Defense Department’s intelligence 
agencies are spent on collection of in- 
formation by technical means, such as 
monitoring radio transmissions and 
seismic signals, and photography. And 
in the opinion of many intelligence ex- 
perts, a very large part of the “value” 
of intelligence obtained comes from 
these sources. Indeed, these technical 
intelligence activities have been im- 
plicitly sanctioned by the two super- 
powers as the means each side will use 
to monitor the other’s adherence to 
the agreed arms levels. Further, the 
SALT I agreement provides that nei- 
ther nation will interfere in the opera- 
tion of the other’s “national means” 
for verification. • 

The CIA has also performed a valua- 
ble function in verifying the estimates 
of foreign military arms levels made 
by our own defense departments. This 


has served to reduce the danger that a 
foreign arms build-up will be unde- 
tected or understated and equal dan- 
ger that it will be overestimated and 
thus fuel a new round of arms procure- 
ment, If we know the strength of a 
potential adversary, we will not need 
to overbuild our own defenses as 
added protection against the uncer- 
tainty of what he might have. 

The CIA analysts have performed 
similar functions in the political field, 
often with greater accuracy than oth- 
ers have shown. A leading French po- 
litical analyst and commentator, Ray- 
mond Aron, has recently written about 
CIA’s assessment of the efficacy of 
bombing in North Vietnam. 

“Equally striking is the contrast be- 
tween the accuracy of the analyses 
supplied by the intelligence services, 
especially the CIA, and frequent er- 
rors of the civilian advisers, especially 
the academics. The CIA had foreseen 
that the bombing would harden the 
North Vietnamese leaders’ will and 
would not prevent infiltration, and 
that increased aid to the North would 
be the response to any reinforcement 
of the American forces. President 
Johnson, before starting the air 
strikes, had transmitted a threatening 
message, virtually an ultimatum, 
through the Canadian member of the 
International Control 1 Commission. 
This attempt at “compellence” had 
met with an inflexible determination, 
which the intelligence experts, unlike 
the arm-chair theoreticians, had ap- 
praised at its true worth, and whose 
implications it had accurately pre- 
dicted. Similarly, these experts had re- 
peated over and over again to unheed- 
ing Presidents and their advisers that 
the roots of the war and the key to 
success — assuming there was a key — 
lay in the South, not the North, or in 
other words, that it was essential for 
the United States to establish a gov- 
ernment in Saigon capable of winning 
popular support and installing in the 
South Vietnamese a will to independ- 
ence against the Communist North.” 

There is a continuing place for both 
covert operations and secret intelli- 
gence activities, but they must be used 
carefully and only after the risks of ex- 
posure, especially of covert operations, 
are fully weighed. Clandestine activity 
is an instrument to be used by the 
President in carrying out his foreign 
policies, npt an independent activity. I 
believe that CIA leadership has always 
accepted this concept and that covert 
activities have had advance approval 
from higher levels of government. The 
trouble is that the high level approv- 
ing committee — presently called the 
•40 Committee — is made up of very 
busy government executives who sim- 
ply do not have the time to assess in 
depth either the likelihood of exposure 
or its repercussions.. I would suggest 
that a more effective way to apply the 
sort of mature judgment needed would 
be to create a review committee com- 
posed of men seasoned in foreign af- 
fairs who have reached a career posi- 
tion where they can put in the substan- 


tial time necessary to think through 
the risks of covert operations and the 
possibility of accomplishing the same 
ends by overt means. Such a review 
committee would buttress and support 
the present highest level policy ap- 
proving process. The President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board, 
which does not review individual oper :i 
ations in advance, cannot fulfill these' 
particular functions. But it does pro- 
vide a high level mechanism which can 
be used by him to assure himself that 
the supervision and control processes 
for the entire intelligence community 
are working properly. But it will need 
his active support if it is to be effec- 
tive. 

Another issue that has been raised is 
whether covert operations should be 
separated from CIA and placed in an 
independent organization. British ex- 
perience, as well as our own, is that 
separation is both dangerous and im-' 
practical. The danger comes from the 
increased possibility that a foreign in- 
telligence service can play one secret 
organization off against the other. The 
impracticality arises because a single 
foreign individual or group may simul- 
taneously be a source of intelligence 
and a recipient of covert support. 

Tr.ygrv intelligence or^enization must 
have a counterintelligence arm. Its 
function is to protect the organization 
from penetration by a foreign intelli- 
gence organization. To recognize the 
importance of this function, one needs 
only to remember that the Soviet intel- 
ligence service recruited the British in- 
telligence officer, Kim Philby, before 
World War II and that until 1952 he 
regularly supplied the Soviets with se- 
cret documents of both the British and 
American governments. The counter- 
intelligence organization exists to pre- 
vent such penetrations, to prevent 
other governments from knowing how 
we are getting our intelligence about 
them, and to prevent them from delib- 
erately injecting false information into 
our own intelligence system. Counter- 
intelligence is hard, painstaking work 
which involves piecing together thou- 
sands of bits of information about peo- 
ple, their backgrounds and with whom 
they are or have been associated. It is 
not easy to separate, between CIA and 
the FBI, the responsibility for under- 
standing this watchdog program. If the 
CIA is tracking a foreign agent who 
then crosses into the United States — 
it is difficult to stop tracking and turn 
the whole thing over to the FBI. It is 
this borderline area where our govern- 
ment appears to have misstepped and 
is the prime subject of the new investi- 
gation of the CIA. 

Emerging as still another new area 
of major concern, which will require 
CIA capabilities, is the threat of nu- 
clear theft and blackmail by terrorist 
groups. Unlike governments that pos- 
sess nuclear weapons, terrorist groups 
are less likely to be deterred by the 
threat of nuclear, or non-nuclear, retal- 
iation. Where and who would one hit 
in retaliation? Secret intelligence and 
counter-intelligence of a high order 
seems to be the only way to forestall 
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or cope with such potential terrorist 
activities as nuclear hijacking or diver- 
sion of nuclear materials we have pro- 
vided other nations for power reactors. 
This too can lead into borderline areas 
which demand a high awareness of ap- 
propriate and inappropriate action. 

The United States needs an intelli- 
gence organization; it needs highly mo- 
tivated people who have within them- 
selves the “ethical compass’’ to know 
•when ends don’t justify means, but it 
also needs mature and uninVolved peo- 

WASHINGTON POST 
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pie to review Its operations and to pro- 
vide a second line of defense against 
the temptation to use covert funds and 
people in ways harmful to the long-run 
interests of the United States. 

In light of the Watergate scandals, 
restoration of public confidence in the 
CIA is essential. Only a thoughtful, 
full investigation will accomplish this. 
But for the sake of the country’s stabil- 
ity in this period of worldwide nerv- 
ousness, let us not cut down the tree 
in order to prune out a few dead 
branches. • . l . , 




oies 


immediately named Frank 
Church (D-Idaho), Philip A. 
jHart (D-Mich.), Walter F. Mon- 
jdale (D-Minn.), Walter Hud- 


National Convention had been 
“bugged” by government 
j eavesdroppers. j 

The composition of the com- 


Demoeratic members. 


!; feared. Although Tower and 


Church is expected to be Goldwater have always been 
chosen chairman when the considered close friends of 
Democratic members meet to- the defense and national se- 
day to begin organizing. Hart curity establishment, a ma- 

of Michigan told newsmen jority of the 11 members 

.that he would nominate have been highly critical of 
^ llu ^ ch '- a senior Democrat on) the security apparatus at one 
the Foreign RdEtions Commit* ■ itirhg or 3 n other 
tee who has won plaudits for j Baker hinted in a floor 
his handling of the subcom- speech that he might want to 
mittee investigating multina- hear from former Pres ident 
tional corporations. Nixon. “I think one of the 

The GOP members, named major undertakings of the 


by Minority Leader Hugh 
Scott (Pa.), are John Tower 
(Texas), who is expected to be 
selected vice chairman by the 
Republicans on the committee, 
i Barry M. Goldwater (Ariz.), 

1 Howard H. Baker (Tenn.), 
‘Richard S. Schweikcr (Pa.), 
land Maryland’s Charles McC. 

\ Mathias Jr., who has long 
j pressed for an investigation of 
the type authorized yesterday, 
f Creation of the select com- 
mittee, which will have full, 
(subpoena powers and author- 1 


committee ought to be to call 
up the last surviving Presi- 
dent to determine if the Presi- 
dent of the United States 
. knows what is going on,” 
Baker said. 

On the other side of Capitol 
Hill, the House has been con- 
sidering creating a special or 
select committee of its own to 
undertake a similar investiga- 
tion, but hasn’t yet taken ac- 
tion. 

Mansfield, before announc- 


ity from the Senate to obtain ln 5 the names of the six Dem- 
alL records and documents it ocratic members, told the Sen- 

— . „„„ kn 


! wishes, was spurred by news- 
paper reports that the CIA 


ate, “There can be no white- 
wash in this inquiry nor is 


had been spying on civilians there room for a vendetta” 
in the United States although against the CIA or FBI. He 
its charter is limited to work said he wants “no Roman cir- 
overscas, that the FBt had col- cus or television spectacular.” 
lectcd derogatory information; As it became clear on the 


' By Spencer Rich 

* . Washington Post Staff Writer 

A comprehensive investigation of alleged illegal spy- 
ing on civilians and related abuses of power by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence. Agency, FBI and other government' 
agencies was authorized by an 82-to-4 vote of the. Senate 
yesterday. • ~ 

The vote created an 11-member committee with a 
*§750,000 budget to undertake on members of Congress, and’ 
jibe probe, and majority Lead- that- the rooms of some uele: 
er Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) gates to the 1964 Democratic’ 


dleston (DKy.) and freshmen mittee seems to assure that] 
Robert Morgan (D-N.C.) and the investigation won’t end! 
(Gary Hart (D-Colo.) as the six up a whitewash, as some had: 


jflooif that' the resolution would 
pass! overwhelmingly, Mans- 
field! scribbled the names of 
the six Democrats, which he 
had refused to disclose earlier, 
then announced them as the 
vote ended. 

* Church, in an interview af- 
ter the vote, said, “I think ev- 
ery effort should be made to 
avoid leaks,” adding, “I would 
not see this inquiry as any 
type oi~ television extrava- 
ganza. It’s much too serious to 
be a sideshow.” 

Church said the keynotes 
should be to “safeguard the le- 
gitimate security interests of 
the country” while uncovering 
abuses of power and finding 
ways to forestall future abuse* . 
“lest we slip into the practices 
of a police state.” He added, “I 
see no threat to the CIA, only 
an effort to see whether agen- 
cies are adhering strictly to 
the law.” 

During his probe of multina- 
tional corporations, he said, “I 
myself was a critic of the in- 
volvement of CIA in Chile, be- 
cause it seemed to me we had 
no business interfering with a 
government that had been 
freely elected in Chile.” 

Sen. John Pastore (D-R.I.), 
who guided the resolution cre- 
ating the committee to floor 
passage yesterday, told the ' 
Senate “The FBI, and CIA, 
military intelligence are abso- 
lutely necessary to the secu- 
rity and survival of this great 
.country” and there isn’t any 
intention “to disrupt or to in- 
jure these fine agencies,” only 
to root out abuses. “There 
have been some very serious 
.abuses,” he added. 

In creating the select com- 
■mittee, the Senate in effect 
made clear that it didn’t want 
old-line pro-military commit- 
tees like Armed Services and 
Appropriations to' handle the 
investigation. Armed Services 
Chairman John C. Stennis (D- 
Miss.) had indicated previous- 
ly that lie felt rebuffed and 
angry, but he voted in favor 
yesterday after obtaining ap- 
proval of a floor amendment 
requiring the new committee 
to establish written rules toj 
{prevent leaks of intelligence. 

Tower won voice vote ap- 
proval of an amendment re-j 
quirirtg'Security clearances for 
■ committee employees having] 
access to classified infforma-t 
tion, but only after Pastore, in 
a colloquy with 41an Cranston 


*(D-Calif.) and MdnsfielcJ, made- 
clear that the committee, and 
not the executive branch, will 
decide whether an employe re- 
ceives a clearance. j , 

The Senate investigation 
will cover the CIA, FBI, De- 
fense Intelligence j Agency, 
Army, Navy and Air Force in- 
telligence, ' Secret Service,. 
Treasury, Justice Department, 
State Department and a half 
dozen other intelligence-gath- 
ering units — “any agency” car- 
rying on intelligence func- 
tions. 

Church, sometimes men- 
tioned as a presidential hope- 
ful, told reporters, “I certainly 
don’t intend to mix my activi- 
, ties on this committee with 
any type of presidential cam- 
paign.” 

The four senators who voted 
i against creating the commit-L 
tee yesterday were William L. 
Scott (R-Va.), Jesse Helms (R- 
N.C.), Herman Talmadge (D- 
Ga.) and Strom Thurmond (R- 
S.C.). 

In the New Executive Office 
Building, meanwhile, the pres- 
idential commission investigat- 
ing the CIA held its third full 
day of closed hearings. One 
witness was Richard Ober, a 
; National Security Council 
! Aide who formerly worked in 
; the CIA counterintelligence 
division, which conducted 
some of the controversial do- 
mestic surveillance. 

! Vice President Rockefeller,! 
! chairman of the sight-member 
commission, declined to dis- 
] close any of the substance of 
the testimony from Ober arid 
] CIA Director William E. 
j Colby, who reappeared before 
] the commission yesterday. All 
“but one commission member, 

; former Gov. Ronald Reagan, 
of California, attended, It was 
Reagan’s second absence. . 
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CIA Domestic Spies 
Spoofed in Pravda 

MOSCOW, Jan. 19 (UPI) 
— The Communist Party 
newspaper Pravda printed 
a cartoon today spoofing 
the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

The cartoon showed 
black-coated agents, form- 
ing the Russian initials, 
for CIA. watching two 
men. The agents had a 
camera, earphones and a 
telescope. 

Two other men are in 
the foreground with a 
newspaper reporting alle- 
gations of CIA domestic 
spying. 

One says to the other: 
“°h. them— they are CIA 
agents spying on members 
of the commission which 
is investigating CIA activi- 
ties.” » 
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The director of the Central Intelli- ^ 
gence Agency, William E. Colby, has wa 
made a persuasive rebuttal to charges 
that the agency engaged in “massive e£ j 
illegal domestic intelligence opera- .. 
tions.” Unless Colby is hiding some- 
thing — and there is no reason to be- P 1 * 
lieve he is — the most the CIA can be mv 
accused of is that it strayed somewhat 
beyond the bounds of its charter. A 

The heart of the so-called expose of dir 
“massive illegal” operations involves ,aa 
the compilation of files on 10,000 citi- 
zens involved in or somehow connect- oa 
ed with dissident activities and civil 
disorders that swept the country dur- rr 
ing the years of protest against the ^ 
war in Vietnam. Colby’s explanation ot _ 
as to how and why these files were 
kept is too detailed to set forth here, PP 
but reasonable people reading his V 3 
Thursday statement to the Senate r 11 
Appropriations Committee could hard- . ® 
ly draw the conclusion that the CIA is ia 
some kind of an internal gestapo. 

It is evident that the CIA activity in * n: 
regard to the dissidents was carried r? 
out with full knowledge, even at the . 
instigation, of the White House and the W1 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, su 
which has responsibility for domestic, ‘ 

— 4.u — • *.i — Dll 

AixLom^ciiuc gaiiici uig icidLiug tu me 

national security. The purpose, ac- 
cording to Colby, was to determine ps 
whether foreign stimulus or support 11,1 
was being provided to the dissident ac- VC J 

tivity. • a** 

- Colby flatly denied the charge that, 
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an anti-war congressman, or any 
other congressman for that matter, 
was placed under surveillance. As to 
“break-ins” in this country, Colby list- 
ed three and said they involved prem- 
ises related to agency employes or for- 
mer employes whose activities 


involved questions of national securi- 
ty. * 

‘ On wiretapping charges, the 
director listed 21 taps between 1951 
,and 1965, involving 19 agency em- 
ployes or former employes and two 
other citizens thought to be receiving 
sensitive intelligence information. One 
CIA employe was wiretapped after 
1965 and that was done with approval 
of the attorney general. 

Physical surveillance of citizens 
within the United States was rare, 
Colby said, and was done only when 
there was reason to believe those 


not add up to “massive illegal domes- 
tic intelligence operations” to us. It 
does appear that CIA was involved to 
some extent in domestic intelligence 
gathering that should have been left to’ 
the FBI. It also is evident, as Colby 
suggested, that the legislation estab- 
lishing the CIA needs to be amended to 
make it more clear where foreign 
intelligence gathering ends and 
domestic intelligence begins. 

But if there is nothing more to the 
“expose” than has been detailed by 
Colby, it seems to us that the CIA has 
been dealt an unjust blow. Further 
investigation by appropriate author- 
ities certainly is not out of order, but 
the investigators ought to be careful 
that the CIA’s ability to carry on its 
vita! national security functions is not 
further impaired. 

There is nothing particularly wrong 


being shadowed might be passing with the Senate’s decision to appoint a 
information to hostile intelligence special committee to look into the CIA, 


services. Colby acknowledged several 


intelligence 


instances when mail was inspected Sphering operations of other govern- 


but said the primary purpose was to 


agencies. President Ford’s 


identify persons in correspondence overloading of his “blue-ribbon” panel 
with Communist countries for pre-’ wkh persons friendly to the CIA made 
sumed counterintelligence purposes. j* inevitable that Congress would make 

Aside from providing some equip- * ts V wn P r °be. The House probably 
ment to one of the Watergate figures t won * wan f to-be left out, so it is likely 
—Howard Hunt — and preparing a that anoth t er investigation will be 
psychological assessment on Daniel started on that side of Capitol Hill. The 
Ellsberg, Colby denied any CIA in- dan S er is that the whole thing could 
volvement in Watergate. turn int0 a three-ring circus more 


The activities outlined by Colby do damaging than enlightening* 


BY KENNETH REICH 

Times Political Writer 

** SAN DIEGO — A former Central Intelligence Agency 
employe who told 10 days ago of being aware of CIA mail 
surveillance of American citizens in 1958-59 is now charg- 
ing here that the commission President Ford appointed to 
look into such allegations isn't really interested in doing so. 

Dr. Mel Crain, a 53-year-old San Diego State University 
political science professor, said in: an interview that -since 
he detailed the alleged illegal surveillance he has.- heard 
from congressional investigators but not from the staff.of 
the commission headed by Vice President Rockefeller. 

*My impression of this commission is that it's trying to 
protect the. agency,” Crain said. "That's essentially what 
they're up. to. I don’t think they. really want to delve." 

In Washington; DC, Friday, a commission spokesman 
replied. "Don’t lean on us too hard.” He said the commis- 
sion staff is just getting organized and that it is the com- 
mission's intention "to at least contact everyone who can . 
contribute to the investigation." 

Accounts of interviews with Crain have run in recent' 
days at length in such prominent newspapers as the'New 
York Times, and partial confirmation of what he had to 
say has come from his immediate supervisor at the CIA in 


the CIA's office of plans. 

Essentially, what Crain has said is that he received a 
high security clearance in the fall of 1958 that made him 
aware that the Post Office Department was covertly assis- 
ting the CIA to intercept and copy letters American citi- 
zens were sending to the Soviet Union. 

He reports that the briefing officer who gave him his 
initial information about the surveillance "said right out, 
’this is unconstitutional and illegal, but remember, we're in 
the Cold War and our mission demands it" 

Crain said that his objections to the surveillance 
^hastened" his departure from the CIA, via resignation, in 
June, 1959, after eight years with the agency. 

Although the professor said he has long routinely told 
bis students that the CIA spied on American citizens, the 
first time such reports sparked any interest came in the 
wake of recent published reports about alleged wide-rang- 
ing CIA domestic surveillance jn violation of the agency's 
charter. ■. •_ ’ 

Then. Crain was approached and granted an interview 
to a San Diego Union reporter. 

Crain acknowledged in a Thursday afternoon Times in- 
terview that he is violating written agreements he made 
with the CIA not to reveal anything publicly about his 
work with the agency and he said he believed that techni- 
cally he is in violation of the law for doing so. 

But he said he believes a thorough airing of allegedly il- 
legal CIA activities is in order. 

Crain said that even before the alleged mail surveillance 
alarmed him, he had become concerned at the increasing 
concentration inside the CIA on clandestine operations, 
some of which he described as "just crazy." 
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One of the wisest heads in 
the Senate rests upon the 
aging shoulders of John 
Stennis of Mississippi. Last 
week the rampaging Jacobins 
whacked it off: They .shouted 
down his effort to direct a re- 
sponsible investigation of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

We are therefore likely to 
have an irresponsible investi- 
gation instead. On both sides 
of Capitol Hill the tumbrels 
are rolling. In the House it was 
Bastille Day for the seniority 
system. We are in for a bloody 
time. Unless the revolutionary 
fervor can be calmed, the CIA 
will become the first victim of 
the new inquisitors. 

The peril to the CIA is both 
real and immediate. The most 
liberal Democrats in the Sen- 
ate, known for their animosity 
to the agency, are shouting for 
a chance to sit on a select com- 
mittee of accusation. In post- 
Watergate Washington, where 
the guilt of public officials is 
simply assumed, the CIA finds 
itself convicted overnight of 
“massive illegalities.” That 
was the charge brought by the 


.o.§. 


CIA 


New York Times in an over- 
blown story on Dec. 22. 

CIA Director William E. 
Colby did his best last week to 
wet down the flames. He deliv- 
ered a long and remarkably 
candid statement to a Senate 
Appropriations subcommittee. 
He flatly denied the substance 
of the Times’ allegations, but 
he acknowledged that a few 
errors of misjudgment and 
overzealousness had occurred. 
“Colby Admits CIA Spying in 
U.S.,” read the banner head-, 
line in the Washington Post. 

The headline was recklessly 
misleading. What Colby 
“admitted” was that, com- 
mencing in the summer of 
1967, the CIA had established a 
unit “to look into the possibil- 
ity of foreign links to Ameri- 
can dissident elements.” Such 
an investigation is plainly 
within the CIA’s field of re- 
sponsibility. Before the inves- 
tigation was ended in 1973 
Colby said, “files” had indeed 
been created on about 10,000 
citizens — but he patiently ex- 
plained that these were not 
files or dossiers as the terms 
generally are employed . 

One by one, Colby took up 


most of the specific charges 
brought by the Times — 
charges of breaking-in, wire- 
tapping, opening mail and 
physical surveillance — and 
reduced a mountain of innuen- 
do to a molehill of fact. With- 
out significant exception, the 
incidents were wholly defens- 
ible in terms of the CIA’s 
obligations under the law. It is 
high time for senior members 
of Congress publicly to suggest 
that Colby’s credibility is at 
least as solid as the credibility 
of the New York Times. 

But the fever rages. Under a 
little-noticed amendment to 
last year’s Foreign Assistance- 
Act, the CIA now is required to 
advise the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the 
Hmise Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of its covert operations 
abroad. The requirement is 
pure mischief. These are 
cheesecloth committees; they 
are certain to leak. The CIA 
also will have to send its top 
people to testify before the 
various investigating bodies. 
Transcripts will be made of 
their testimony, and these 
transcripts will provide an 


irresistible temptation to 
garrulous congressmen, un 
scrupulous aides and rapa- 
cious reporters. 

In his statement, Colby said 
the agency has wprked out 
“cover” arrangements with 
various corporations “to pro- 
vide the ostensible source of 
income and rationale for a CIA 
officer to reside and work in a 
foreign country.” What is 
Colby to say if one of his con- 
gressional tormentors de- 
mands to know more about 
these corporations? He can 
only refuse to answer and risk 
contempt. 

No intelligence agency can 
operate in the sunshine of total 
disclosure; its sources will 
evaporate; friendly govern- 
ments will refuse their cooper- 
ation. Two former CIA agents 
already have done great harm 
by writing turncoat books. A 
hundred irresponsible con- 
gressmen could well complete 
the destructive work. It can’t 
be permitted to happen, but 
unless a few prudent men ride 
to the CIA’s rescue, it will hap- 
pen. 


'ora Merry <*€J©»Ro8ind ■ 
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, By Jack Anderson 
end Les Whitten 

The preliminary, secret testi- 
mony in the CIA investigation 
has focused on the White House 
itself. 

Former CIA chief Richard 
Helms, according to sources 
close to the investigation, testi- 
fied behind closed doors that he 
had been pressured by both 
Presidents Lyndon Johnson and 
Richard Nixon to spy on Viet- 
nam war protesters. 

As far back as 1967, Helms al- 
leged, Johnson began badger- 
ing him to investigate any con- 
nection between the protest 
i movement and foreign enemies. 

Both Johnson and Nixon sus- 
pected that the Communists 
were pumping money into the 
antiwar movement. However, 
Heims reported that the CIA 
found no significant foreign in- 
.fluence. • ^ 

Some radical groups, such as 
the Black Panthers and the 
Weathermen, had foreign con- i 

tacts. But the student opposition ] 

to the war effort was largely an 
American phenomenon, . said i 
Helms. ( 

His secret testimony was 1 
taken by the President’s com- I 


mission to investigate the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. Other 
witnesses confirmed that the 
' CIA files on American citizens 
- largely grew out of the Johnson- 
1 Nixon concern over the antiwar 
: agitation. _ _ • 

At first, the Secret Service be- 
[ gan investigating every group, 
no matter how innocent, that ex- 
pressed the slightest criticism 
of the President. The Nonviol- 
ent Direct Action group came 
under surveillance, as a typical 
example, because it “urged 
members to write Pres, and 
other govt, officials to protest 
war in Vietnam,” according to 
confidential Secret Service rec- 
ords. 

By late 1970, the Secret Serv- 
ice developed a computer net- 
work, which now contains more 
than 180,000 names of Ameri- 
cans. Other government agen- 
cies also began trading informa- 
tion. Files began to grow on tens 
of- thousands of citizens who 1 
were guilty of nothing more se- ' 
rious than shooting off their { 
mouths against the President’s i 
policies. ( 

Dozens of celebrities wound i 
up in the files, including come- 1 
dians Dick- Gregory, Groucho v 
Marx and Tony Randall; actors -n 
Marlon Brando, Paul Newman 


tand Rock Hudson; actor-prod- 
jucer Carl Reiner; conservative 
news . commentator Paul 


s Harvey; and folk singer Joan 
• Baez. ’ 

r The CIA, of course, got caught 
up in the hysteria. There were 

- times when the CIA overstep- 
, ped its legal limits and con- 

- ducted domestic surveillance. It 
i became increasingly difficult to 

- draw the line between legiti- 

: mate security and political se- 
l curity. * 1 

1 This was the atmosphere in 
the backrooms of tbe CIA when 
: the Watergate caper began. The 
1 CIA didn’t balk, therefore, at 
furnishing E. Howard Hunt with 
a reddish wig, glasses, a speech 

- alteration device, a set of alias 
documents, a tape recorder con- 
cealed in a portable typewriter 
case, two microphones and a 
camera 'disguised in a tobacco 
pouch. 

Hunt used this James Bondi 
paraphernalia to carry out his 
Watergate assignments. The! 
CIA has insisted in secret state- 
ments that it had no knowledge 1 
of Hunt’s Watergate role. The 
supply officer, Cleo Gephart 
has sworn that he thought Hunt 
was a member of the CIA’s Do- 
•mestic Contact Service. 

This is the branch that inter- 


views U.S. travelers who 
pick up interesting information 
abroad. Gephart didn’t explain 
why Hunt would need a fancy 
disguise if he were tnerely con- 
ducting routine interviews. 

It is also interesting that tha" 
CIA converted the Domestic 
Contact Service from a routina 
intelligence operation to a clan- 
destine service in 1973. This waj 
done ostensibly for budgetary 
reasons. But once the unit be-, 
came a clandestine service, the* 
CIA was no longer obligated to 
give Congress a detailed ac-, 
count of its activities. • 

In fairness, it should be added 

that Helms resisted most of thff 
pressure from the White Houso 
to go beyond his legal authority,- 
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CIA Head 
Votes Aid: 
Church 

By Spencer Rich 

Washington Post Staff vyrt*er 

Sen. .Frank Church (D-j 
Idaho), choseft yesterday as-f 
chairman of the' Senate com- 
mittee to investigate alleged, 
intelligence agency abuses, j 
said he had received a phone 1 
call from CIA Director VVIl-j 
liam Colby pledging coopera- 1 , 
tion with the committee in- 
quiry. j 

Church was elected unani-j 
mously by the committee’s six I 
Democrats at a closed orgapi-j 
zational meeting yesterday.; 
The five Republican members 
are expected to choose Jphn 
G. Tower of Texas as commit- 
tee vice chairman. 

Church said the Democratic: 
members discussed immediate; 
steps needed to obtain a staff 
director and general counsel, 
and agreed that strict secrecy 
■must be maintained over na- 
tional security secrets. 

He dodged a question on 
whether former President 
Nixon would be called before ; 
the committee. “It is much too 
early to tell which witnesses 
will be called,” he said. 

He again pledged that “we 
are not going to conduct a < 
vendetta” against the CIA, 
FBI or any of the other intelli- 
gence agencies whose alleged 
abuses of power and illegal 
spying on civilians the new 
committee will investigate, 
“but neither will there be a i 
whitewash.” 

• Church said that on Mon- 
day, just after the Senate 
Voted 82 to 4 to create the new 
committer and Majority 
..Leader Mike Mansfield (D- 
jiVlont.) announced the names 
of the Democratic members, 
he received a phone call from 
Colby promising to give full 
cooperation to the committee 
in its inquiry into the CIA. 

Such cooperation — as well 
as preservation of all docu- 
ments relevant to the inquiry 
-—-was formally requested of 
Colby, the Justice Depart- 
ment, the FBI, the Pentagon, 
the. Treasury and several 
other government agencies, in 
.letters sent out by Mansfield 
as majority leader. They bade! 
'the agencies to preserve all 
j memos, records and other doc- 
luments that might be needed. 
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’ - V- By DAVID WISE , - Q ; 

WASHINGTON— When it was disclosed last Sep- 
tember that the Central Intelligence Agency had 
spent $8-million to “destabilize” the Government of 
Chile under Salvador Allende, President Ford con- 
firmed at a press conference that the United States- 
does take “certain actions in the intelligence field.”. 
Mr. Ford added: “The 40 Committee ... reviews 
-every covert operation undertaken by our Govern- 
ment.” 

It was an extraordinary public reference by a 
Chief Executive to one of the least-known, most 
shadowy and potentially most powerful committees 
of the Government. At least in theory, the 40 Com- 
mittee must approve in advance before the C.I.A. 
can invade Cuba, overthrow a government in Guate- 
mala, or dispatch B-26 aircraft to bomb Indonesia. 

But there has been no indication that the 40 Com- , 
mittee has the responsibility to review any domestic' 
convert operations by the C.I.A. itself, of the kind- 
now being investigated — since the intelligence agen- 
cy has claimed it does not engage in such activities 
at home. For example,- when Senator Symington- 
asked Mr. Colby in 1973 whether the 40 Committee 5 
in any way dealt with iiUeliigenee “targeted at XJ.SJ 
citizens” the C.I.A. director replied, “No, the function 
of the Agency is foreign intelligence.” - 

The operations of the 40 Committee are so secret 
that in his Senate testimony in 1973, Mr. Colby was 
reluctant even to identify the chairman, who i as it 
turned out, was a well-known public figure: 

. Senator Symington: “Very well. What is the name 
;of the latest committee of this character?” . 

L Mr. Colby: “Forty Committee.” 

Senator Symington: “Who is the chairman?” i 
;• Mr. Colby: “Well, again, I would prefer to go into 
executive session on the description of the Forty 
Committee, Mr. Chairman ” 

: Senator Symington (incredulous): “As to who is . 
the chairman, you would prefer an executive ses- 
sion?” 

Mr. Colby: “The chairman, all right, Mr. Chairman, 
Dr. Kissinger is the chairman as the Assistant to the-' 
President for National Security Affairs.” 

Defenders and Critics 

The other members of the 40 Committee, in addi- 
tion to Henry Kissinger, are Air Force General 
George S. Brown, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; William P. Clements, Jr., the Deputy Secretary 
Of Defense: Joseph J. Sisco, Under Secretary of State 


for Political Affairs, ■ and the Director* of Central' 
Intelligence,- Mr.' Colby. Although., the individuals 
Serving on the 40 Committee have .changed with 
administrations, the committee has usually consisted 
of the Government officials holding these five posi- 
tions. 

The committee has changed its name several 
times. President Ford said the 40 Committee was 
established “in 1948”; as far as is publicly known, 
however, no committee to monitor covert operations 
achieved formal status until the first Eisenhower 
Administration, when the Special Group was created 
for that purpose. The panel was also known as the 
,54/12 Group, after the number of the National Se- 
curity Council directive establishing it. By the John-; 
son Administration- the Special Group was known as 
the 303 Committee, and under Presidents Nixon and 
Ford as the 40 Committee. Apparently both of the 
latter designations were also taken from the num- 
bers of classified directives. 

Defenders of the C.I.A. and of the necessity for 
“black,” or covert, operations point to the 40 Com- 
mittee as a mechanism of tight control over such 
activities. Because of the panel's existence, they 
maintain, the C.I.A. is restrained from undertaking 
any covert operations without the approval of high 
officials' accountable' to the President.. 

.But critics of the intelligence agency note that the 
director of C.I.A. is a member pf the committee; they 
cite the analogy of the fox watching the chicken 
coop.. Then, too, all of the members are busy offi- 
cials with many other Government responsibilities; 
thus, as members of the 40 Committee, they must 
necessarily give less than full-time attention to the 
risks or benefits of a particular operation. 

Insulating the President 

Senator William Proxmire, a critic of the C.I.A., 
has said: “I. is presumed but never stated that major 
decisions of the 40 Committee are then checked with 
the President. The reason for the iack of substantia- 
tion of this latter point is clear. The President is 
insulated from any direct association [with] such, 
illegal activities so that in time of crisis, such as a 
‘blown’ — exposed — mission, he can deny knowledge : 
of the entire affair.” . j 

Because the 40 Committee operates in great se- 
crecy, it is difficult to assess how well it performs 
its job. Nor is it known- how large a covert operation 
must be presented to the 40 Committee for approval. 
For example, it has been reported that in 1970 the 
committee authorized, but perhaps later disapproved, 
the payment of $350,000 to members of the Chilean 
Congress, in an attempt to block thp election of 
President Allende. Whether the committee would be 
asked to approve the payment of, say, $500 to a 
political official in Kuwait is doubtful. 

During the Nixon Administration, Attorney Gen- 
eral John N. Mitchell sat as a member of the 40 
Committee, although his successors have not. Earlier 
this month, Mr. Mitchell was convicted of conspiracy 
to cover up a domestic covert operation, the Water- 
gate break-in, undertaken in part by former .C.IA 
agents. 

David Wise is the author of “ The Politics of. Lying: 
Government Deception, Secrecy and Power.” 


WASHINGTON POST 
11JAN 1975 
CIA Views 

The Washington Post of Jan. 8 
contains a column by Tad Szulc attrib- 
uting certain views to the Central In- 
lolligcncc Agency. The views ex- 
pressed in that article arc not the 
views of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

W. E. Colby, 

Dircfl«r Cmlml Intelligence Ac^ncy. 

Washington. 
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THE ECONOMIST JANUARY II. 1975 


Is a whitewash of the CIA 
jn. the \ making 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN THE UNITED STATES ' 


There was a time, not so long ago in 
American history, when the appoint- 
ment, by the president of a *_bluc“nbbon 
commission” to investigate and resolve 
a matter of public controversy, was 
eassugh to calm passions and instil 
eoisfidence in the federal government’s 
ability to solve basic national prob- 
lems. The main criteria seemed to be 
only that the commission’s members 


is regarded as one of the most strident 
conservatives on the political scene. 
Mr Lane Kirkland, at 52 the commis- 
sion’s youngest member, has worked 
with the American Federation of Labour 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions since 1 948, including the period 
when the AFL-CIO played an important 
part in the cold war. There were sus- 
picions that the whole scheme had 
been cooked up over Christmas by 


must be eminent and respected in the pe en c °oked up over Christmas bj 
appropriate circles, that they hold hear- c t L^ < i^ Ce ^ er and the Secretary o: 
-in gs at which people could let off steam j te j Mr Henry Kissinger, who hob 
n .i- A f . , _ daved together in Puerto Rim with 
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their report be sufficiently yed together m Puerto Rico with 
U -T-u. their wives. 


Isr.gthy as to seem to cover all basest The 


device was used, admittedly with varying . namin S of the presidential corn- 
degrees of success, to study unrest , is . si0n se ® med on *7 to rein ^°. rce t ^ le 
among university students, the crime • esir ®. 0 . ongress to mount its own 
wave, the use of marijuana and nar- m _ v estigations into the CIA affair. One 


wesve, uie use oi marijuana ana nar- ~ • . - . . , , , . : 

codes and, most notably,, the assas- tC> t ied ¥ r - 

skation of President John Kennedy. ? enator Missis- 

JSvsss when the commission reports did the Senate 

oil „ Armed Services committee and Central 


answer all of the bothersome „ „ , • t: — — 

questions- or when a president rejected ^ telU gence subcommittee, promises to 

As findings because he did not agree ^ I ather gentle * But m the House 

.vito toem, there was generally a feeling °* ,T e ^. resen * a * :i ves Mr Lucien Nedzi, 

satisfaction that the issues had been f Michigan member who chairs the 

id, and . the passage of time and Intelligence subcommittee of the Armed 

ssure of new crises had usually Services committee, was talking about 

sed the original controversy to cool. a tougher look at the CIA. Some con- 


pressure of new crises had usually 


caused the original controversy to cool. a tougher look at the CIA. Some con- 
Perhaps that is what President Ford gressioual leaders would prefer a special 

ikop&d for when he nsmed Vice Presi- jomt committee of the two houses, 

cfent Rockefeller and seven other Whatever is. decided. Congress is any- 

prominent men to investigate allegations thing but fast -moving and the President 

the Central Intelligence Agency, seemed to- ensure that the .first word 

fs violation of its legal mandate, had would come from within the executive 

engaged in widespread domestic spying branch, by giving his commission a 


engaged in widespread domestic spying branch, by giving his commis: 
operations. But times have changed, deadline of April 4th for its report. 
Confidence in government is at an all- Scheduled as the lead-off witness 
time tow and the instinct in the post- when the commission convenes on 
Watergate era is to suspect a cover-up Monday, is. Mr William Colby, the 
when an investigation is launched. . director of Central Intelligence. He 


when an investigation is launched. . director of Central Intelligence. He 

2t was little surprise, then, that the has already submitted a confidential 
appointment- of the commission to study re P° rt to Mr Ford which apparendy 
toe CIA was greeted with cries of confirms much of the substance of the 
“whitewash”. Although much was made, allegations about the CIA. Those alle- 
by toe White House of the fact that gations, begun in the New York Times 
£cne cj the members had any prior on December 22nd, are that the agency 
connection with the CIA, sceptical conducted a major programme of intel- 
•members of • Congress immediately fc c f Dperations against th f a " t{ - 
complained that the group was stacked Y' et -^ am . war move . n ?? nt and other 

m the agency’s favour. Mr Rockefeller Stotesduri^toe 
Tjmself, .as governor of New York ^te 1960s and early 

state and as a private citizen, had sat * 970s, that !t used electronic surveil- 


since 1969 on the president’s foreign S t| b “ rg ^f S J “ d the surr ept*tious 

intelligence advisory board. Mr Douglas ooerahons: -P^ ° f , 

:D21or, as under-secretary of state fu that ll r mamtamed 

during the Eisenhower Administration, ° f Amencans - 

had . been exposed to intelligence ^ commisslon wU sur ^ want, to 

matters and possibly participated in the ex P ,ore with Mr Colby the contrast 

attempt to conceal the facts about between his report and the statement by 

American U2 spy flights over the Soviet Mr Richard Helms, director of the CIA 


matters and possibly participated in the ex P lore with Mr Colby the contrast 

attempt to conceal the facts about between his report and the statement by 

American U2 spy flights over the Soviet Mr Richard Helms, director of the CIA 

Union. Mr Erwin Griswold, as solicitor , du ™ g man y of the years in question 

general during the Johnson and Nixon ( 1966 ~ 73 ) and now American ambas- 


??■> 







administrations, had argued strenuously 
before the Supreme Court that domestic 
surveillance of civilian activity by the 
military was not illegal. 

•Mr Lyman Lemnitzer was chairman 
of toe joint chiefs, of staff during the 
Kennedy Administration, . and Mr 
Ronald Reagan, whose second term as 
governor of California ended this week. 


CU1U l Y 1AUU J T 1 . * ; c . 

Tgued strenuously sador to Iran, that the agency did no more difficult to d 

ourt that domestic domestic work while he was in covered that some 

n activity by the ch i r ° e - . „ , were signed by a 

The existence of the agency’s domestic claimed by the CL 

zer was chairman operations division has been known ing on the basis < 

f staff durin" the at e3 / t s ‘ nce ' ^^7, when its establish- authority, written or 

stion, and ° Mr ment ' !n tbe early 1 960s) was discussed The story being 
e second term as in a . b° ok called “The Espionage and concurred in 1 

ended this week Establishment” (see page 87 for a new officials, is that th< 

’ book on the CIA). The continuing into domestic ope 

8 
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reports in the New York Times, written 
by Mr Seymour Hersh, the investigative 
reporter who earlier exposed the My Lai 
massacre in South Vietnam, have been 
sufficiently specific to dispel initial 
suggestions that perhaps the CIA had 
largely been collating material provided 
to it by other agencies. One article, 
based on an interview with an anonymous 
former CIA agent who worked in New 
York city, indicated that the agency 
had actually used false identity papers 
and undercover roles to infiltrate 
groups of dissenters and report on them. 
The departure from the CIA of Mr 
James Angleton, the long-time chief of 
the agency’s counterintelligence opera- 

fi <^»r» c wlitr'h onnorpntlv cimorvJcJvl 

the domestic activities — and three of 
his aides seems to confirm that a 
shake-up is under way. 

But the issue of legality obviously 
lies at the heart of the furore. The 
national security act of 1947, which 
established the CIA, sounds unequiv- 
ocal in its statement that “the 
agency shall have no police, subpoena, 
law-enforcement powers, or internal 
security functions”. Nonetheless, the 
CIA has long maintained offices in 
major American cities, ostensibly for 
the convenience of work within the 
United States which is related to 
“foreign intelligence sources”; how and 
where to draw the line between that 
work and the counterintelligence and 
internal security functions reserved to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
one of the problems. Officios from 
both the CIA and FBI long tried to 
establish that the protest movement of 
the 1960s was financed, or at least 
influenced, from abroad. 

One thing the President’s commission 
mid other investigators may discover 
is that there are secret documents and 
agreements perhaps never seen by 
Congress, which elaborate on the legiti- 
mate boundaries of CIA activity. The . 
question of legality will become even 
more difficult to deal with if it is dis- 
covered that some of those documents 
were signed by a president, or if it is 
claimed by the CIA that it was operat- 
ing on the basis of other presidential 
authority, written or oral. 

The story being pushed by the CIA, 
and concurred in by some former FBI 
officials, is that the agency was forced 
into domestic operations because the 
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FBI, under its late director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, simply was not doing its job. 
•The contention is that Hoover did not 
follow up on critical leads provided 
by the CIA and that at one point the 
stubborn FBI director, fearing the kind 
of criticism he so often attracted, 
ordered his agents not to follow sus- 
pected spies to the grounds of the 
United States Capitol; as a result, 
Capitol Hill supposedly became a 
favourite meeting place for foreign 
operatives. It is well known that 
Hoover never liked the CIA and 
opposed its creation after the second 
world war in any form other than as a 
subdivision of the FBI. Shortly before 
his death in 1972, infuriated by the 
•CIA’s handling of an FBI informant in 
Denver, Colorado, among other matters, 
•he went so far as to forbid the 
normal co-operation between FBI and 
CIA agents (an order which, naturally 
'enough, was often ignored in the field). 

•i' The peculiar chemistry of the latest 
controversy over the CIA seems to 
guarantee that it will continue for 
some time. While many people were 
prepared to forgive other recent agency 
sins — covert CIA involvement in the 
weakening and overthrow of the Allende 
government in Chile; its attempts to 
prevent publication of a book about it 
by Mr Victor Marchetti, a former agency 
official; and the extraordinary CIA 
collusion with the Watergate burglars 
—-this one hits closer to home. If any- 
thing, it may revive the other issues. 
Mr Howard Baker, the Republican 

f. ...U rt ont rtr* Ck Conoto 
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Watergate committee, has already 
asked for a reopening of the investiga- 
tion into whether the CIA participated 
in the Watergate burglary and the 
subsequent cover-up. • 

Senator John Sparkman, the Demo- 
crat who is the new chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
has warned Mr Colby that the CIA 
must obey a little-noticed amendment 
passed last year which requires the 
agency to cut off any foreign operations 
not strictly related to intelligence- 
gathering or else provide full details 
about them to Congress. The deputy 
attorney general, Mr Laurence Silber- 
man, a Republican, has the criminal and 
civil rights divisions of the Justice Depart- 
ment checking to see if the CIA or its 
officials violated anyone’s civil rights or 
otherwise broke the law during the 
domestic intelligence operations. The 
outrage is bipartisan. The American 
public does not seem in a mood to be 
watched over extensively by a govern- 
ment it does not trust. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
29 January 1975 


Probing the CIA— credibly 


The Senate has moved to make 
its special probe of government 
intelligence activities not only 
thorough and fair but responsive 
to two other concerns: that it not 
turn into either political grand- 
standing or trial by news leak. 

The investigation’s credibility 
will depend on maintaining these 
standards. 

No one would predict a white- 
wash with CIA critic Frank 
Church expected to be at the helm. 
The range of attitudes on the 
committee tilts toward the moder- 
ate or liberal side. But there is 
conservative balance in vice- 
chairman Tower and Senator 
Goldwater, both representing an 
Armed Services Committee view 
sympathetic to the CIA . 

Political self-promotion on the 
brink of 1976 ought to be reduced 
by the promises of no "television 
extravaganza." And there have 
been pledges from both parties 
against unauthorized leaks. 

The temptation toward leaks 
will be minimized if reporters and 
sources are convinced that the 
public is receiving all the informa- 
tion it should have without cover- 
up. Careful measures to protect 
legitimate uses of secrecy should 
be part of all the current in- 
vestigations even as they seek to 
expose secret illegalities. 

Meanwhile, with his open leaks 
to the media from the top of the 
CIA investigating commission, 
Vice-President Rockefeller may 
be forestalling hidden leaks from 
the bottom. 

Last week he rightly said it 
would be inappropriate for him as 
chairman of the commission to 
predict its findings. Then he went 
on to say that "so far" the com- 
mission’s impression was that the 


HEW YORK TIMES 
12 JAN 1975 
Justice and the C.I.A. 

To the Editor: 

The great brouhaha about whether 
the C.I.A. exceeded its authority in 
conducting domestic surveillance, (in 
final analysis, it is simply a jurisdic - 1 
tional dispute in which the F.B.I., 
whose jurisdiction was infringed, isn’t 
even complaining) has some interest- 
ing ramifications. 

That the C.I.A. is precluded by law 
from carrying.on domestic operations 
is a consequence of the expectation, 
indeed the certainty, that it would 
conduct its activities in a manner 
violative of the U.S. Constitution. Such 
was the intention. Our Government 


CIA had not indulged in massive 
illegal domestic spying. •_ 

This week he spoke further: 

"Now, the question is, to our 
commission, have there been vio- 
lations or abuses of the statutes 
relating to the activities of the CIA 
in the United States? That’s a 
limited field. Those we will deter- 
mine. 

‘ ‘And I think we are going to find 
the answer is yes. And what we 
want to do is: Where were they, 
how extensive, and who autho- 
rized it? And was this a direct 
presidential or Attorney General 
order? And what were the reasons 
for it?” 

If the commission thoroughly 
answers these questions it can 
dispel the doubts attached to Its 
objectivity by reason of several 
members’ previous relationship to 
the intelligence community. 

Coincidental with Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s remarks were disclosures 
that a Senate subcommittee had 
documents indicating that names 
in CIA files were among those 
investigated by a political in- 
telligence operation of the Inter-, 
nal Revenue Service. 

Clearly the mounting questions 
confirm the importance of effec- 
tive congressional overseeing of 
all intelligence activities. Mr. 
Rockefeller, as a target of leaks 
during, his vice-presidential con- 
firmation process, noted the prob- 
lem of providing Congress with 
secret information. But he also 
cited the congressional mainte- 
nance of secrecy on atomic infor- 
mation. And he provided neces- 
sary encouragement and chal- 
lenge when he suggested that con- 
gressional- overseers can protect 
secrets and prevent leaks "if they 
are determined to do it. ’ ’ 


must not, as a matter of policy, violate 
the law at home; what we do in some- 
one else’s home is another matter. 

Until we are prepared to accord 
to the world at large the same 
standards of justice that we apply to 
ourselves, we cannot but be regarded, 
at best, as hypocrites, at worst, as 
outlaws by the rest of. the world's 
peoples. Justice for ourselves k pred- 
icated upon the belief that “all men 
. . are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights . . .” The 
C.I.A. as conceived and. organized 
under its present charter simply con- 
futes that premise. Malcolm Monroe 
• White Plains, Jan. 2, 1975 
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•I.A. Aides Say Secret Security Unit Avoided Written 
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_ „ 1 operations for the Senate Ap- cy*s penchant for not putting; T} _ 4. 

IOUR M. HERSH propriations intelligence Sub- things in writing “was always; JXcUOlLS 

Tihe New Yorts Times committee cited oniv three a sore Doint.” * 


By SEYMOUR M. HERSH 

Special to The New Yori£ Times 

J ' WASHINGTON, Jan. 18. — 
Former high-level members- of; 
She Central Intelligence Agency’ 
■'•have said in interviews that, to 
Chair knowledge, the agency’s, 
jsupsrsecret Counterintelligence ! 
(((Division never made written) 
reports on its sensitive aetiv-] 
rSies So Richard Helms or other 
Sep agency officials. 

Jin a series of recent tele- 
phone interviews, the former 
'CIA. men, including some who 
-had access to details of the 
'agency’s covert operations, said 
(Shat James J. Angleton and his 
•ray deputy in the C.I.A.’s 
'counterintelligence unit, Rich- 
ard Ober, were believed to 
I have made oral reports to Mr. 
j Helms, who headed the C.I.A. 
ifrom 1966 to 1973 and is now 
(the Ambassador to Iran. 

A former C.I.A. undercover; 
agent, who said that he par- 
ticipated in domestic break-ins; 
and wiretaps while monitoring 
radicals in New York City in 
\iiz late nineteen-sixties and 
, early nineteen-seventies, said 
•he never received advance 
written approval nor did he, 
'ever file subsequent written re- 
ports on the sensitive missions. 

Sciey’s Account Questioned 
These and the other former 
' A. men who were inter- j 
'viewed all questioned whether' 
The C.I.A. report on domestic 
; spying made available this, 
week was, in fact, an accurate, 
accounting what went on. 

In his 45-page statement 
made public Wednesday, Wii- 
;r:'srm E. Colby, the Director of 
j Central Intelligence, acknowl- 
edged- that the agency had 
Initiated what he termed some 
“questionable” activities, such 
lac the infiltration of under- 
cover agents into radical groups 
■and the accumulation of coun- 
lier-intelligence files on 10,000 
J Americans. 

! But Mr. Colby, in surri- 
.rr.Eiizing other domestic C.I.A. 


operations for the Senate Ap- 
propriations intelligence Sub- 
committee, cited only three 
break-ins in 1966, 1969 and 
1971, all involving past and 
j present employes of the agency, 
and a, total of 21 telephone 
(wiretaps, 19 of them (similarly 
! stemming from the activities of 
past and present operatives. 

Well - placed sources have 
said, however, that there were 
, a,' number of C.I.A.-directed 
(wiretaps and break-ins in the 
j United States in the last 10 
| years aimed at radicals and 
! other dissident groups. Some; 
of these activities, they said,! 
were conducted by outside 
(“contract” operatives who were) 
| paid in cash- and provided with! 
no records or papers to in-' 
dicate that they were working; 
on behalf of the C.I.A. i 

lit was this kind of alleged; 
activity that will not show up 
in any agency file anywhere; 
according to the former agency 
officials who were interviewed'; 

"Whenever it’s supersecret 
and ultrasensitive,” said one 
former employe, “part of the 
tradecraft you’re taught [in 
C.I.A. training schools] is never 
to put things in writing — it’s 
the ulitmate security precau- 
tion.” , 

This former official, who 
learned of the C.I.A.’ 1 ! domestic 
activities well before they were 
(publicly reported, suggested 
that Mr. Colby might have lim- 
ited his report of the break-in 
activities to the Senators only 
to those operations undertaken 
by C.I.A. men themselves- — and 
not provided an accounting of, 
break-ins authorized by “con-! 
tract” employes. ' 
j Another possibility, the for- 
mer official said, was that Mr. 
(Colby might have deliverately 
ignored those break-ins and 
wiretaps aimed, af potential So- 
viet and other foreign espionage 
agents, in the belief that such 
domestic activities against for- 
eign nationals were not illegal. 

Another former high-level 
official recalled that the agen-; 


cy*s penchant for not putting; 
things in writing “was always 
a sore point.” 

. t ‘Constant Battles’ 

“There were constant battles 
between the guys in the field] 
[overseas] and the guys’ in head-; 
quarters about writing reports 
and keeping such things as 
petty cash files,” he added. 
“The guys in the field would 
always win out because it was 
considered better to get the job 
done than to keep good records 
of it.” 

A former official who served 
with Mr. Angleton in the coun- 
terintelligence division acknowl- 
edged that few operational re- 
ports had been made in writing. 

Noting that Mr. Angleton had I 
served for 27 years in the 
.C.I.A., the former counterin- 
telligence official added, “When 
you see [C.LA.] directors come 
and go, you can understand 
how someone can begin to 
wonderwhether there’s politics 
at the top.” 

Another former C.I.A. offi- 
cial, who was involved with 
, high-level operations under Mr. 
Helms for many years, con- 
firmed that Mr. Angleton 
“seemed to have no confidence 
in the C.LA. directors because 
they were political appointees.” . 

“In my time,” the former 
official added, “I don’t think 
I ever saw one writen com- 
munication from Angleton, 
which is pretty unusual since 
the agency was very coor- 
dinated” in its paper flow at 
the top. 

Mr. Angleton, reached at his 
home in suburban Washington, 
refused to comment A source 
close to him, however, took ex- 
ception to the suggestion that 
Mr. Helms.and other high C.LA. 
officials had not known what! 
was going on inside the Coun-j 
terintelligence Division. ! 

“Of course, there were oraK 
discussions,” this source said,; 
“but they were discussions on 
how papers would be prepared. 
Theer is nothing that I know 
of. that was handled only verb- 


v ” , r~ 

He added that those former 
C.I.A. officials who were saying 
otherwise “probably had -no 
need to know.” Much of the sn-| 
formation available to the Coun-J 
terinteiligence Division was con-- 
sidered to be most sensitive, he 
said, and- made available to 
only a few high-level officer^. 

But the former C.I.A, under- 
cover operative in New York 
who initially told of his experi- 
ence in a published interview 
Dec. 29, recalled that little spe- 
cific information about his ac- 
tivities had been put into writ- 
ing, 

“Would you?” he asked. 

None of the few papers and; 
reports he did see while work-j 
ing in the New York branch of’ 
the C.I.A.’s Domestic Opera.-* 
tions Division had C.I.A. manc- 
ings on them, he said. ~ j 

. ‘I Can Understand’ 1 
•“I can understand why not.i 
now,” the former undercover 
agent said. 

The only written reports that 
were filed, he said, dealt with 
important intelligence informa- 
tion that was to be relaved to 
higher headquarters. “You- had 
j to put it~ in writing' to make 
.sure that it didn’t get exag- 
gerated going up the line,” he 
said. , 

| • Mr. Colby and Mr. Helms be- 
>gan what .could be an extended 
(series of Congressional appear- 
ances this week with joint tes- 
timony before the intelligence 
subcommittees of the Senate 
Appropriations and -Armed 
Services committees. 

They have also appeared be- 
fore the commission set up by 
President Ford to investigate 
allegations against the C.I.A. 

The commission’s ehairmairis 
Vice President Rockefeller. 

On Monday the twp men 
scheduled to testify before the 
House Special Subcommittee on 
Intelligence, headed by Repre- 
sentative Lucien , N. Nedzi, 
Democrat of Michigan. • • 


BALTIMORE NEWS AMERICAN 

22 JAN 1975 


PUBLICITY-HUNGRY Democrats intheLI S. Serjr 
ale, anxious to press the political advantage resulting 
from the downfall of former President Richard M. Nix- 
on, have just voted to create a new sensation machine, 
whose potentialities strike us as appalling.. ’ 

By a vote of 45 to 7, the Senate Democratic Caucus 
on Monday called for the creation of a, bi-partisan se- 
lect committee — like the one that probed the Water- 
gate scandals — to investigate all foreign and domestic 
operations of the Cpntral Intelligence- Agency, the; 
and other such hush-hush government agencies; 
The dangers’ inherent in this bid for the news spot- 
light are as gravely serious as they are unnecessary. It 
ss perfectly proper for Congress to know what is going- 
on. But Congress, which controls the pursestrings of all 
our intelligence-gathering bodies, already has- all the 


machinery.it needs for any responsible, in-depth inves- 
tigation it may deefri desirable.,. 

To create another big Watergate-type committee, 
complete with the circus atmosphere and grandstand- 
ing of televised public hearings and all the inevitable 
leaks of confidential material involved, would be the 
biggest gift we could possible give the Kremlin.- 

If our lawmakers want the Russian Communists to 
know for sure just what our operatives have been doing 
around the’world to thwart them — this is the way to 
do it — and simultaneously to jeopardize the very lives 
of dedicated men and women performing perilous work 
in many areas. . - 

The suggested special committee is a preposterous 
proposal, and one which tvould do irreparable harm if 
adopted. Surely second thoughts and sober judgment 
will result in its defeat when it comes before the full 
Senate, possibly later this week. 

It must— for the safety of our nation. * 
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The CIA 


PRESIDENT FORD 


ere all the dirty tricks \ mvm security couhch | uo committee 




Phe - Central* Intelligence A'gency 1 chief stood by a roaring fire, I 
established: under the immaculately dressed and: 
Station ah Security Act, ofi 1947, sipping a. sherry. As w s&ook.j 
nit the' oldi hands- at head*- hands,, he-- asked: Haw is j 


Secretary of State: . 
Secretory of Defence; 


luartens in Eangley, Virginia;! 
i-gres- tlrao ir was created* by 


Dick.? ” Dick was Helms, tbej 
them diremxnr of the OA. They 


■Hem Dallas; who was director) were, very' close- friend's. 


Son many years and left his i 
faimitatilef stamp upon ir. If this' 
is-' the 1 case; die- CIA' should be 
F benign: organization;. 

> AUen-. Dulles,., withr his pipe 
and tweeds,- looked, like a school 1 ; 


All! this- cosy upper-middle- 
class. camaraderie ought to be 
reassuring'.. DuifeSs Helms, 
Bisaeli/ and; Anglatcua are typi- 
cal) ofi the kvy League types 
most? Americans are prepared 
to- trust if not like. The men 


CIA COLBY 


KISSINGER 


tor 

security affairs 
COLBY 
INGERS01L 
CLEMENTS 

BROWN • 


housemaster; air American Mv - n {he field can aTso'be impres- 
Cltips. He- had the big moutir s j ve The station chief in Bonn 
and strong toeth of liis brother, f or manv years was a former 
John Foster,, and. wore the same mu£icolo ^ 3 t ; w h<* still wrote 
Wire-frame spectacles, buo hie serdous iy about, music in. his 
face-was-open-aud hie-eyesicoulcr _ nare t i me 


twinkle-, '• 

Hte wa® a grear party-goer: A 
strange relaxation, perhaps for 
the director of the world’s.- 


spare time. 

Has wife was a. haarpsichorA 
ist, and tiled r huge living roam 
looked Mice the musical ins-tra- 


LUC UilCLlUl Ul LUC WUL 1 U . A ~ 

second', .largest _ lntdli^nce. He was 0tte a f t i Te best-informed 
agency (die KJK is- bigger by 0 n West Germany. One 

far) but he had a-, ready excuse- had Session that the 
When operating. in Switzerland. mke How9 / C0iuid not g(> f ar 


Iduring the First World War he j 


wrong idi presidential judgments 


I was invited to a party to meet ; were . oui his information. 


£51 Tb« 5 ,™ so™, ,A the esene, 

xss, Si’s “e" h rj r tr re j r “A , s 

Sir, L’S.'.,.? 1 -?! “?.ii SSrJS tJfdi 

In» £! S“ W St"h“e b5k°*fu5 


itieTr have been r^cjuired ta play activities of the government de- 
ran. be nasty- Far all Allen partments and agencies as re- 
DulTes s avuncular Kindness, iat-pri tn national «<*cnritv 
sopewhei'er in the back oi his ^'^Makes recommendations to 


;fli tSzzz sss jets 

or had the tram wrecked? 1 -w™ ti-.;, 0 -d Cr,t«c 


I the Germans- mina must nave peen ineu tJle >^ at i ona | Security Council 

One 1 wonders what would have wnriH *' frnm Rerlln for . the coordination of such in- 

-tarpexM* if America's future- Xoi S telH S ence actiiities of the de- 

srmn^ste’r fratf irreir Leniiu t0 2™donMtt*iro>mlLM)si&Cvv3. partments and agencies of the 
Woufcf lie have tried t a use Mm, _ "g* government as relate to the 

]of had the tram wrecked? Thegame L® TTnir T Sr r T® ? a VTT al security . i 

Coord he have- changed the “ S 4 ;,*® t ° 3. “ Correlates and evaluates in- 

cmrrse of history? I asked him confound if not defrat cant telligence relating to the 

once, bun? he> would not Be munism and, above all, avoid national security, and provides 
dr^n. Perhaps the missed The itit^tioS , f ° r the appropriate dissemina-l 

opportunity' still, rankled. were honourable enough, but bon of such intelligence within 

■ , £. used to- call on In nr in. has the governments using, where 

AT»a.«a.mtlv mitdoiwu. house in recent events suggest that these I .irioto ovictina napnri#»s 


: S«M “nMi^no^tfrat 8 ^ 

muSsm. and, above U avoid 

dr^n. Perhaps the missed 

CV FSZ call ™ Mm in. Me were honourable enough but 


pleasantly mitdiowit hMrae Ian recent events suggest that these j appropriate, existing agencies 
Georgetown- We would sit in honourable men have overstep - 1 {ac i lities . 

the enclosed porch, and drink ped the line, at home as well as 4 _ « performs, for the benefit 
whisky out of mansize glasses abroad. | 0 f the existing intelligence 

until Ms boa sek eeper— I think The fear of creating a new agencies, such additional ser- 

sfre was Scottish — came in to kind of Gestapo persuaded Con- v ; ces D f common concern as the 

remind hint of some appoint-, gressmen to write into the National Security Council de- 
ment. We would, discuss, the National Security Act that the termines can be more efficiently 

affairs of the day or the craft agency “ shall have no police, accomp ii sh ed centrally, 

of intelligence hr very general subpoena, law-entorcement g « performs such other func- 

terms. He afterwards wrote a powers, or internal-security tions and dut ; es related to 

book about it for the Encyelo- functions ” within the United i nte uig en ce affecting die 
paedia Sritartnica. I States. Yet the agency was in- national security as the National 

He always assumed that 1 1 volved in Watergate, if only Security Council may from time 

knew what the agency was all peripherally, • lt l ,' las innon t0 time direct -” 
about and that its intentions been alleged that it kept , American officialese is a good 

were good. I suppose it was my Americans under surveillance. deal more opaque than the 

Englishness- In spite of Wild No wonder President bord has British variety, and the dis- 

Bill Mwtot. who started the set up the Rockefeller Commis- cretion thought to be necessary 

wartime Office of Strategrc sion to inquire into CIA activi- ; n describing the functions of 

Services (OSS), the forerunner ties. The journalist who wrote an intelligence agency has 

of the agency, the vase majority the surveillance story- was Sey- hard ] y added clarity. Neverthe- 

of the top people at the CIA mour Hersh who broke the My less it j s rf ear t h at t he CIA is 

are Ailglophiles. British Ineellig- Lai story and uncovered many solely responsible to the 

cnee helped them to get going of the Watergate scandals. He National Security Council, 

in the early days after the is probably the best mvestiga- The functions of the N SC, 

Second World War, and throve reporter in the United - n quoting the Government 
painful' memories of Philby and States. More revelations ^ Organization manual, is “to 

Burgess, arad Maclean have not doubt be published, but Dei e a g v i se the President with res- 

diminished their close relation- l ^ e poor Americans. are driven _ ect t0 t b e integration of 

shipi to complete distraction it is a domestic, foreign, and military 

For instance, I can remember well to recall what the CIA is a 1 policies relating to national 

calling on a former chief of about. security. The council is com- 

Britisb Intelligence,, long since It was established when posed of the President, the Vice- 

reticed.. It was just like the Truman, the first of the super- President, the Secretary of 

movies.. Has office was in a power Presidents, put Washing- State, and the Secretary of 

lovely Queem Anne, house, and ton on a Cold War tooting. Ine Defence. The council is located 

I was led upstairs by a foot- reorganization of the bureau- within the executive office of 

maa im at shouts white coat. The cracv included the establishment t jj e president. 


of the National Security Coun- , « Activities The council con- 1 

cil : the integration of the armed _ s },j ers policies on matters of L 
services, first within the — . _ j--.,-!-. f 

National Military Establishment common interest to. - P., i 
and then under the Defence menus and a » enc ' ® , . . , 1 

Department ; and the creation government concerned 

of the Central Intelligence national security and makes 
Agency. recommendations . to the; 

According to the United President. . I 

States Government organization The need for good uttelli- 
manual, the CIA was created, gence, especially for a President 
“ for the purpose of coordinating with the power of nuclear lite 
the intelligence activities of the and death, is obvious. A de- 

several government departments jcision can be no better than tn e 
and agencies in the interest of 'information upon which it is 
national security, the agency, based. From the early begin- 

under the direction of the nings of the Chinese empire all 
National Security Council: governments have recognized 

1) “Advises the National need. Only tie nite 

Security Council in matters States was the odd m . 

concerning such intelligence Apart from the limited tacti- 
activities of the government de- cal information of military and 
partments and agencies as re- naval intelligence, sections 

lated to national security. (G-2) , it did not have a*n inteili- 

2. “ Makes recommendations to gence agency before die CIA 

the National Security Council was created. As Henry Stimson, 
for the coordination of such in- the then Secretary of State, 

telligence activities of the de- primly said in 1939, ‘ Gentlemen 

partments and agencies of the do not read each other s mail . 

government as relate to the A charming .remark, but the 

national security. j United States can hardly be, 

3. “ Co-relates and evaluates in- blamed for joining the ranks of 

telligence relating to the less artless nations such as Brd- 

national security, and provides tain and the Soviet Union. 

for the appropriate dissemina- 1 Today, of the CIA’s four 
don of such intelligence within directorates the largest is the 
the governments using, where Directorate of Operations, 
appropriate, existing agencies known inside the agency as the 

and facilities. Clandestine Services and out- 

4. “ Performs, for the benefit side as the Department of Dirty 

! of the existing intelligence Tricks. This directorate is 

agencies, such additional ser- responsible for all covert opera- 

vices of common concern as the tions such as espionage, Counter- 

National Security Council de- espionage, and paramilitary 
termines can be more efficiently operations. 

accomplished centrally. These included the so-called 

5. ‘‘Performs such other func- destabilization programme in 

tions and duties related to Chile. It is also said to have 
intelligence affecting the been responsible for the sur- 
national security as the National veillance of 10,000 American 

Security Council may from time citizens. The authority for these 

to time direct.” activities is provided by paia- 

American officialese is a good Staph 5 above. 
deal more opaque than the The Directorate of Intelli- 
: British variety, and the dis- gence asses sses all tnformauon 
cretion thought to be necessary ! received from open and cove 
in describing the functions of sources and prepares the Una 
an intelligence agency has intelligence reports. It mom s 
hardly added clarity. Neverthe- radio and television and 
less, it is clear that the CIA is analyses satellite and spy plane 
solely responsible to the photographs. Its interests range 
National Security Council. front military research to pohti- 

rm. c 4 .* . 1 , ^ xtc/^ cal parties, from terrorist 

The functions of the NSC, groups t0 national economies 

again quoting the Government * Ji Drosnect s 
Organization manual, is to an “ c J’. p ^ -- 

advise tbe President with res- The Directorate of Mana„e- 
pect to the integration of ment and Services provide, 

domestic, foreign, and military support for covert operations, 
policies relating to national including apparently the false 
security. The council is com- moustache and other giggle- 
posed of the President, the Vice- making props to the Wateigaie 
President, the Secretary of “ plumbers”. The Director ate_ o 
State, and the Secretary of . Science and Technology, wlrc- 
Defence. The council is located works closely with the 1 eiu. 
within the executive office of gon, runs the spy satellites atu 
the President. spy planes such as the old l 


pect to the integration of 
domestic, foreign, and military 
policies relating to national \ 
security. The council is com- ] 
posed of the President, the Vice - 1 
President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of 
Defence. The council is located 
within the executive office of 
the President. 
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and SR-71. , 

sec™ employs about 

16,500 people. Its annual bud- 
get is said to be $750m, 
but this is little more than 
a Sathe spent every year by the 
United States Intelligence Com- 
saurnty. This includes the 
National Security Agency, the 
Defence Intelligence Agency, 
Jie FBI and other agencies. 
Altogether 153,250 men and 
women are employed, and the 
combined annual budget is 
raore than $6, 000m. 

**! e Sector of the CIA, Mr 
William Colby, is also the 
Director of Central Intelligence 
end as such is overlord of the 
entire intelligence community. It 
ss a multinational conglomer- 
ate, and his authority is ques- 
tioned by some who should 
know, but there is no question 
as to whom Mr Colby is 
responsible. j 

The United States Govern- 1 
utent Organization manual 
dearly establishes that it is the 
National Security Council, 

1 which means the President. Vast 
J organizations tend to take on a 
■ hte of their own, but the 
President approves and occa- 
sionally initiates all major opera- 
tions. 

„ The CIA is an instrument of | 
Cae President, a component of 
, his executive office. He is ulti- 
I v responsible. If the agency 
Iciid investigate 10,000 Ameri- 
cans, in contravention of the 
National Security Act, then 
former President Nixon was 
responsible. 

Such actions are approved, or 
rejected, by a control group 
which is part of the National 
Security Council apparatus. It 
aas had a variety of labels, the 
last heard of being the 40 Com- 
mittee. Henry Kissinger, in his 
capacity as the President’s 
special assistant for national 
security affairs, is the chairman, 
ihe other members are the 
Under-Secretary of State, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defence, 
and the Chairman of the Joint ; 
Chiefs of Staff. 

A very senior British diplo- 
mat told me that lie was 
convinced that Helms was 
incapable of breaking the law. 

o was too honest a man. He i 
also suggested that a judgment , 
should not be made which 1 
ignored the conditions and 
atmosphere of the time. Nixon 
believed that Vietnam was a 
patriotic war, and that those 
who opposed it were traitors to 
their country. 

It is a fact that the army’s 
counter-intelligence corps first 
investigated the anti-war 
protestors, largely because it 
had the manpower, until its 
activities were revealed in the 
press. The late J. Edgar Hoover, 
the Director of the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation, then 
somewhat surprisingly refused 
to become involved and the job 
> was given to the White House 
“plumbers” and apparently to 
the CIA. 

Whether or not the agency 
only obeyed presidential orders, 
■ the Rockefeller Commission is 
long overdue. Its first task 
should be to inquire into the 
nature of the President’s autho- 
rity because it has already been 
established that the agency’s 
charter is not only the National 
Security Act with its. congres- 
sional amendments. It has been 
considerably broadened by 
secret National Security Intelli- 
gence Directives, including 
apparently authority to operate 
within the United States. 

Then there is the scope of the 
agency. Spy satellites have 
made much of the old cloak and 
dagger operations unnecessary. 
This is acknowledged within the 
CIA, but the top men cannot 
apparently overcome the nostal- 
gia for their own romantic 
pasts. 

Another question is whether 
the CIA should be responsible 
for both the collection of intel- 
ligence and dirty tricks such as 
undermining foreign govern- 
ments and running private 
wars. I can remember Richard 
Bissell, jr, who was Director of 
Clandestine Services until the 
1961 Bay of Pigs fiasco, arguing 
that the two functions could 
not be separated. He said that 
Britain tried it during the war 
with disastrous results. 

One question the commission 
is unlikely to ask is why should 
the CIA, or any other agency, 
be empowered to interfere in 
the internal affairs of other 
countries. The usual short 
answer is that other countries 
also interfere, that is why the 
surveillance of American citi- 
zens was ordered, but there is 
more to it than that. 

It is a matter of national atti- 
tude as well as policy. Given 
that the United States is the 
hope of the world, which most 
Americans believe, it is seen to 
be necessary to so order the 
world that the land of die free 
and the home of the brave con- 
tinues to flourish. 

This is what motivates those 
decent chaps with their pipes 
and tweeds at the CIA. British 
readers should not bridle. The 
CIA men really believe that the 
torch was passed from us to 
them, as in a way it was. 

Even decent chaps can make 
mistakes. The best intentions 
can be dangerous, but there is 
this to be said about the United 
States. Unlike this country, 
Americans try to hold every- 
body accountable, even their 
spies. 

Louis Heren 

© Times Newspapers Ltd, 1975 


HUMAN EVENTS 

18 JAN 1975 

Did CIA Fries - 
Come From Justice? 

i 

The New York Times' Seymour Hersh has 
asserted that the Central Intelligence Agency had 
compiled ‘illegal domestic files on nearly 10,000 
American citizens,” a charge that has helped set off 
both presidential and congressional probes of 
the super-secret spy group. But reports out of Wash 
ington last week indicated that the CIA files may not 
nave been gathered in an illegal fashion after all. 

Both Jerris Leonard, a former assistant attorney 
general for civil rights in the Nixon Administra 
tion, and James Devine, who headed the once- 
secret Interagency Domestic Intelligence Unit 
(IDIU) at the Justice Department, made a decision 
m 1970 to turn over to the CIA the names of 
some 9,000 or 10,000 Americans suspected of being 
trained in foreign countries in how to provoke 
riots and promote guerrilla warfare. 

Leonard said the Justice Department fur- 
nished the names of those with allegiances to 
militant groups to the CIA for surveillance dur- 
ing their trips abroad, but he added, “If the 
CIA was doing something on the domestic side, 
it was not getting to us.” The agency is barred 
by law from internal security functions, but its 
surveillance activities abroad are unrestricted. 

When Human Events contacted Devine, who 
now with the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin. 
stration, he said the names had come from the FBI 
and were people suspected of violating federal anti ‘ 
not statutes and destroying government property. 

. ^ of these people,” said Devine, “were travel 

mg overseas, and they were meeting with groups 
that were inimitable to the United States, and 
the 1 BI could not make the coverage overseas.” 

Devine said the department had names that be- 
longed to "militant groups, really, because we 
were interested at that time in about anybody 
that was^ getting sabotage or guerrilla training 
overseas and these groups were quite open about) 

Mating their intentions of travelling abroad. 

So said Devine, both he, who had come to work 
for the government during the Truman Administra-! 
tion, and Leonard, considered a moderate Repub- 

gofne to A? tHe m A u° keep tabs 0n miIit ants 
going to Algeria, North Korea and “any of those 

places Devine said the idea had not come from 

Atty. Gen. John Mitchell. 

Though Hersh now claims that the names he’s 
talking about are totally different from those Devine 

‘‘iI egaT” r fd^H° b\ ar ^ SkCpiiCal and think the 
cihi S »u , ! dei ’ Sh has menti °ned are quite pos- 
ibly the legal files furnished the CIA by the 

Justice Department. „ * e 

• Columnists Jack Anderson and Les Whitten 
reported last week that the Central Intelligence 

hfns-Rl' d k ,n p eed i, maintain fi ' eS on American cit- 
izens Black Panthers, for instance, “who had re- 
ceived guerrilla training in Libya and demolition 
in , S ‘ n f t ' on m Nor th Korea.” The two journalists 
a cd that the CIA files “show no evidence of wide- 
st T ° m ?c C surveillance” as charged by the New : 
York Times Seymour Hersh. 
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'Spook Alley' Causes Caps in Fairfax 


By Allan Frank 

Star-News Staff Writer " j 

Everyone — well, almost' 
everyone — is worrying about 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy’s impact on the day-to-day 
life of average Americans. 

Are they tapping my phone? 
Are they trailing me around the 
supermarket? Are they follow-' 
ing my car? Are they being 
ridiculous? 

Well. There is one place in the 
United States where CIA opera- 
tions have an easily discernible 
> effect on otherwise average 
Americans, and that’s in posh, 
lovely, high-rent Langley area 
of Fairfax County, the homes of. 
U.S. senators, real-estate men, 
professional football coaches, 
retired admirals and other 
wealthy members of society. 

SINCE 1961, when the spooks 
moved from their headquarters 
at 23rd Street and Constitution 
Avenue in the District to a then- 
rural enclave between Dolley 
Madison Boulevard and the 
George Washington Parkway, 

the CIA’s impact on then-unsus- 

. . * 

p'-vung x aiudA v^oiiiuy nas 

been pronounced, although low- 
profile. 

It’s hot just the traffic jams 
that develop at the second and 
. third stoplights up Dolley Madi-I 
. son from Chain Bridge. Or the^ 
deliberately anonymous cars 
that turn off the parkway, 
where the only roadsign used to 
say “BPR” (until someone blew 
.the CIA’S cover). “BPR” is for’ 
Bureau of Public Roads, a 
federal agency adjoining the 
CIA. 

There’s the Chinese restau- 
rant in Tysons Corner, where 
suburban families go to dine on 
egg roll and egg foo yung. 
There’s the fashionable bou- 
tique where suburban house- 
wives go to exercise'their credit 
cards. The shop is owned by the 
wife of a CIA employe. 

And there are the people you 
meet, from the magazine food 
critic to the man next door (who 
always seems to have strange 
days off). , , 

AT “SPOOK ALLEY” itself 
— as the 213-acre tract in Lang- 
ley is known to the irreverent — 
the air of mystery is almost 
suffocating. The CIA won’t even 
disclose how much the complex 
cost. Was it $46 million or $56 
million? Are there 10,000 or 12,- 
500 employes? 

• CIA officials refuse to discuss 
such matters, and inquisitive 
reporters are left to their own', 
devices. (Fairfax County offi-; 


cials will disclose the daily sew- 
age flow, from which edifying 
statistic a certain population 
figure can be deduced. But who 
can say for sure whether the 
spooks are instructed to flush 
twice, to confuse enemy, 
agents who might be privy, 
to county sewage flow 
records?) 

Try school enrollment: 
There are 1,750 children at- 
tending Fairfax County 
schools who admit to CIA 
parentage. If spooks have 
the normal number of 
children (1.75 per family), 
that would mean only a 
thousand CIA families in 
the county, which is obvi- 
ously absurd. But how 
many parents will confess 
to CIA employment on the 
standard forms sent home 
with the youngsters at the 
beginning of each school 
year? 

COUNTY OFFICIALS, 
without detailing the basis 
for their estimates, figure 
that the presence of the spy 
agency contributes about 
$250 million a year to the 
county’s economy. 

Whether this includes the 
recent upsurge of supposed- 
ly international-cuisine eat-' 
eries in McLean and its 
fashionable environs is not 
clear. It could just as easily 
be traced to the non-spook, 
upper-middle-class resi- 
dents of the area. 

But the Imperial Garden, 
restaurant in Tysons Cor- 
ner is known as a CIA hang- 
out. It was started six years 
ago by a group of CIA em- 
ployes and their friends, 
and perhaps 3 out of every 
10 customers are reliably 
believed to be employes of 
“the company.” 

As the restaurant man- 
ager noted, however, “How 
the hell can you be sure 
who’s in the agency and 
who isn’t?” 

One telltale sign is the 
rave review displayed by. 
the restaurant, a reprint of 
the critique written by 
Washingtonian Magazine’s 
food sampler, Charles Tur- 
geon. He works for the CIA. 

AT FAIRFAX Hospital 
the nurses have learned to 
tell CIA people checking in 
for an operation. They’re 
the ones with a security 
agent or two hovering 
around to make sure the 
patient doesn’t start bab- 
bling under anesthesia. 

For those CIA employes 
under “deep cover,” of 


course, the agency supplies 
( medical and psychological 
care at the Langley head- 
quarters, or from one of the 
local doctors who has been 
cleared for security. 

As for social life in the 
area, the agency’s arrival 
14 years ago wrought a sub- 
tle change. 

■ “Before, at a party, you’d 1 
meet so-and-so, introduce; 
yourself and say, ‘Where do 
you work?’ ” recalled a 20- 
year resident of the com- 
munity. “After the CIA 
came, it just wasn’t polite 
to ask where they worked. - 
Thdre were so many CIA 
types around, it became 
very gauche to ask.” 

FOR THEIR part, CIA 
employes are presumably 
obedient to the advice of the 
agency’s first boss, Allen 
Dulles: “Often the most 
trivial events are 
unimaginably important.” 

-If this makes for a certain 
amount of inexplicable con- 
versation gaps at McLean 
cocktail parties, it also is 
arguable that it adds a cer- 
tain breathless mystery to 
partygoers who might — 
without the CIA’s presence 
— be dismissed as merely 
dull. 

Like other people, CIA 
employes have to eat, and if 
they dont like the fare at 
the employe cafeteria or up 
in the top-floor executive 
dining hall (described by a 
onetime regular as a 
“men’s club . . . good 
steaks, chops and seafood”) 
they tend to fan out to res- 
taurants in nearby McLean, 
Tysons Corner or George- 
town, slightly farther away. 

FOR TOURISTS in 

search of a cheap (or not so 
cheap) thrill, lunch at the 
Pikestaff, Caesar’s Forum 
or the McLean Restaurant 
& Delicatessen will provide 
elbow-rubbing proximity to' 
any number of CIA em- 
ployes — or at least other 
tourists who look like CIA 
employes. 

At the Pizza Supreme on 
Chain Bridge Road there 
are murals depicting Mad- 
Magazine spies in trench- 
coats and other CIA allu- 
sions. In the old days, when 
the agency didn’t permit 
even its “overt” employes 
to acknowledge where they 
worked, many of the take- 
out orders for pizza were 
for “Mr. Brown,” picked up 
by a series of customers 
who drove up in black cars. 
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. - A standing joke of the time 
was that the best way to 
gain entrance to the tightly 
guarded Langley headquar- 
ters was to arrive bearing a 
pizza. 

The Fairfax police have 
what one officer describes 
as a “very cooperative” ar- 
rangement with the CIA. 
When a CIA employe is ar- 
rested, the police don’t 
publicize it and always re- 
port the incident to CIA se- 
curity. 

When a man attempted to 
break into the CIA to es- 
cape from pursuing 
Russians, county police 
quietly hauled the man off. 
“We leave the press re- 
leases up to the CIA,” a 
ranking policeman said. 
The county also provides 
extra protection of “safe” 
houses where foreign defec- 
tors are kept, and for at 
least several years county, 
police also received train- 
ing from special CIA 
schools. 

at Tin? a rrvrv . — 

****-< , van- 

ployes can be swept up by 
clubs of every description: 
wine tasting, tennis, boat- 
ing, photography. There’s a 
ticket agency and a credit 
union, an alcoholic rehabili- 
tation farm in New England 
and, for people who have 
troubles with tragedy, an 
officer who will help you ar- 
range funerals for rela- 
tives. There are occasional 
complaints about the gym, 
which consists of small 
exercise rooms in one of the 
basements. 

Barred by their chosen 
employment from most nor- 
mal relationships with the 
community they live in, CIA 
people tend quite naturally 
to stick together. 

“There is a tendency to 
socialize with people from 
the agency because if you 
make a slip of the tongue, 
you don’t have to worry 
about it,” says a former 
agent who specialized in 
“confirmation,” the lifting 
of documents from foreign 
embassies. "You don’t have 
to be so 'guarded in your 
conversations.” 

“What bothers me about 
a lot of what you read,” 
says a former CIA covert 
operator who claims he 
dropped out because he 
couldn’t tolerate the bu- 
reaucracy, “is that you get 
the impression that it (CIA) 
has a very conservaiive, 
suspicious atmosphere. 
There are probably more 
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international liberals at the 
agency per square foot than i 

in any other section of the s 

government. ‘ 

LIBERAL or not, the 1 

CIA, through its extensive i 

security force monitors the t 

lives of its employes, who 
for safety and comfort tend i 

to band together, occasion- j 

ally living on streets where < 

every family on the block 1 

works for “The Agency.” j 

“The two biggest prob- i 

iems a CIA man has are his i 1 
. wife and his children,” says < 

the wife of a high-ranking > 

CIA counterintelligence 
officer. “The husband and t 

wife cannot talk over his 1 

business, the way, say, a i 

lawyer and his wife can. { 

“The children have a J 

very odd relationship with j 

their father. That’s a big i 

problem. It’s a peculiar life. c 

NEW YORK TIMES 
20 January 1975 


.You’ve got to practically?! 
raise the children your- 
self,” one wife observed. 
“You just can’t explain to 
them what daddy is doing. 
They’re kept in ignorance 
and they’re terribly inquisi- 
tive.” 

“The children get some 
wild ideas. They think it’s 
all sort of Mata Hari stuff,” 
she says. “It’s really a very 
boring business. It’s sur- 
prising what a humdrum 
monotonous life this can be 
for a woman of average in- 
come growing up with her 
family in the suburbs.” 

MRS. C. — not her real ini-' 
tial — describes her 
friends, largely agency 
wives, as “not particularly 
glamorous, not rich, not 
Ph.Ds. They generally are 
rather plain, strong women, 
mighty strong women who 
do their damndest enter- 


taining. They generally: 
speak another language and 
they stay friends. They go 
about their duties, have 
their little teas . . . and do 
damn well at it too. They 
are not boring.” 

The security aspect of 
CIA, while in some cases not 
much different from restric- 
tions borne by employes of 
other agencies such as the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
or the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, can be pervasive. 

One former secretary at 
CIA claims that one of her 
co-workers who married a 
foreigner lost her job after 
the bridegroom failed to 
pass a security test. The 
newly married secretary 
was “relocated” in a 
Tysons Corner industrial 
research firm that does 
much contract work for 
CIA. .. 


Other youngfsecretaries^ 
often recruited from small- 
town high schools, are in- 
structed to live in “ap- 
proved” apartment houses 
or in a special hotel where 
almost all the guests work 
for the agency. 

Victor Marchetti, co-au-; 
thor of “CIA and the Cult of 
Intelligence,” a book the 
agency tried to stop before 
its publication after he re- 
signed from CIA, says dur- 
ing his years there he even 
filed his tax return as a U.S- 
Army employe. 

“It can be an almost 
womb-totomb existence,” 
he said. Some guys meet 
their wives at the agency. 
The best man and the maid- 
of-honor are from the agen- 
cy. All the; guests at the 
wedding are from the agen- 
cy.’* , .. . : . . ■ 


I Rockefel ler Panel and Its C.I.A. Mission 

' ■ ' By CLIFTON DANIEL sSatorT*?? FulKc andman^oflfs activUiesmust on^Congress'lor^ny broader 

, ... DemocratTot Arkansas. necessarily be carried out in inquiry One o the mam que£ 

“WASHINGTON, Jan. 19- At- the time, Mr. Colby was secrecy. Jus nlessar^ M proper for ^ 

What is the Rockefeller com- directing Operation Phoeix a At a news conference last t cf engage at all in 

mission supposed to find out joint American-South Viet- Sept 16 soon after he became against, 

about the Central Intelligence inamese effort, to identify, find President, Mr. ruiu suugni. to . countries their govem- 
Apency and what is it not sup- and dispose of the leadership justify such activities Com- [T g . th i ’ c j t j Z ens g 
tls^d to find out' of the Vietcong rebellion. munist nations,” he said, "spend me " ts an “ , 

p According to its As early as 1968, when vastly much more money than There seems to be no general 

- charter from the Operation Phoenix began, the W e do for the same kind of a^ncy ’to'rbandon ds primly 

News white House, the United States mission m Saigon purposes.” fnnrHnn _! collecting bitelli- 

j . ' , . .commission must: routinely reported that killings The Rockefeller commission ’ 0 . g 

Analysis ' confine its inves ti.lwere involved in the Phoenix was manifestly not established ge “ ce ; . Rnckefeller com- 
! ' gation to “C.I.A. j pacification program. t0 inquire into those affairs. It How far ,, Rockeiene co 

activities within the United .In 1973, a House subcom- was Seated, as the President’s 

states ” Judging bv its member- :mittee report estimated that order sa id, only to insure even the domestic aeuviues oi 
Sip, the commission would not 120.000 Vietcong - suspects had scrupulous compliance” with colbyThe C I A dt 

disnosed in anv case to prvlbeen killed, some of them mis- statutory’ limitations placed When Mr. coio>, me t,.i.a. 

to*"* 01 ** lnKI - m 0. C.I.A -s activities inside gWr. mm* 
the C I A ’s clandestine opera- hgence. J , the United States. , before a Senate appropr atio 

tions abroad • The report was prepared by Those limitations do not al- subcommittee, he simply re- 

Tf the nasi those operations the House Foreign Operations j low the agency any police sub- sponded in his opening state- 
• In the past, those operations and G 0vernment Information l Doena or i aw enforcement pow- ment to the allegations pub- 

or V helnin? < to <1 overthrow— gov Subcommittee, and was pub-j P rs 0 ’ inte rnal security func- lished by The New York Times. 

■ or helping to overthrow gov Iicized by united Press Interna- > tions It can be reliably stated, how- 

of tion ? Ll - The report said tha ^ U S Aside from the President’s ever, that the Rockefeller com- 
r»ha and subsWizina news- charges “ should be , edh ® r s ^ b ' admonition, the - commission’s mission is authorized to mvesti- 
'r»ner*s maearines § Doht^l stantiated . ° r r& P udiate ? , after members do not look like mav- gate any and all evidence of 
papers, magazines, political impartial and thorough in- IprirtQ mnrkrakprs; or crusaders snvin^ bv the C.I.A. 


'naiWs political i stan - tiated - °i r re J >u + t iate J i ^ er members do not look like mav- gate any and all evidence of 

mrttes trede § unions and other an lmpartla , and thoTOUgh in ' ericks, muckrakers or crusaders domestic spying by the C.I.A. 
SrMnizarions to various coun- ve ^'g atl0n / . .. .. wa against the agency. The Executive order- estab- 

tr ; g No such investigation was Three of the eight— Vice Pres- ji s hing the commission did not] 

* , made, however, and none is jdent, Rockefeller, former Treas- say whether its findings would; 

The agency has even been contemplated in the mandate of secretary C. Douglas Dillon b published, but it seems to be 1 
suspected of assassinations. the commission headed by Vice a / d Gen . Ly man L. Lemnitzer, °® k p for Ranted that some 
iAst night NBC television president Rockefeller. retired — have had past associa- DU bii c accounting will be made, 

showed a 1973 fiction movie, The commission was created tions with the agen cy. There pu “‘^ a g in . ; 

“Scorpio,” m which six murders jan. 4 to investigate allega- are no proclaimed C.I.A. criUcs The commission was m , 
are committed by C.I.A. agents tions reported in The New York eight ^nicted to find out . whether 

or hired gunmen. Times that the C.I.A., in vio- among 016 ...... - the C.I.A. was complying with- 

i Testifying before the Senate lation of law, had spied on the R«pect for Authority the egal restrictions on its do- 
'Foreign Relations Committee on anti-war movement and other All but .two of the commis- mestic operations, determine . 
Feb. 17, 1970, William E. Colby, dissidents inside the Unitedision members, Edgar F. Shan- whether the safeguards against 
now the Director of Central In- States during the Johnson and non Jr., former president of the violations were adequate, ana 
telligence, rejected a suggestion Nixon Administrations. University of Virginia, and to make recommendations to 

that operation Phoenix in South President Ford’s order estab- Lane Kirkland, secretary-treas- the President and Director of 
Vietnam was a “program for lishing the Rockefeller commis- urer of the American Federa- Central Intelligence. j 

the assassination of political sion said that the C.I.A. "ful- tion of Labor and Congress of In essence, the commission! 
leaders.” The suggestion came fills intelligence functions vital Industrial Organization, have was told to find out whether; 

■■ ■ - »- — - been public officials. They can the C j A was using secret po- 

be presumed to have respect j ice me thods against American 
for established authority, na- c j t j zens j n their own country.’ 
tionai security and secrecy in It was definitely not given a 
military and intelligence mat- mandate t0 expose C.I.A. op- 

ters. They were plainly picked erations against foreigners, j 

for discretion and reliability, as ° . i 

'well as experience, 
i Therefore, critics of the C.I.A.- 
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THE GUARDIAN MANCHESTER 
11 January 1975 

James Angleton, the man at the centre of the new CIA row^was described as the 
^pe^moking S economist n took a <we e r ed as agency’s only authentic genius. Raymond Palmer reports. 


WHEN James R. Schlesinger, a tweedy, 
pipe-smoking economist took over as 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency in February 1973, Richard 
Helms, the retiring director, . intro- 
duced to him a very thin, gaunt, 
six-footer with very dark skin. “ This,” 
said Helms proudly, “ is the CIA’s only 
authentic genius.”. 

Schlesinger noted the man’s name, 
James Angleton. and later added it 
to the list ,of 600 CIA employees 'he 
ordered fired from the agency. 
Angleton, an intellectual loner with 
a natural aptitude for Machiavellian 
intrigue, was too old a hand to be 
caught out so easily. 

‘ He simply went down to ■ the 
personnel section and ordered them to 
change hi^“ funny name” (his agency 
pseudonym) and went into hiding 
while carrying on his job as head of 
the CIA’s counter-intelligence staff. He 
finally came out of hiding When 
Schlesinger was succeeded by William 
Colby, former head of the CIA’s Far 
East Division, five months later. 

With that incident still fresh in mind, 
it is not difficult to find old CIA hands 
prepared to offer a shade of odds that 
James Angleton is still not through 
with the spy game, in spite of his 
resignation as the man at the centre 
of the current controversy over allega- 
tions of the agency's involvement in 
domestic espionage in the United 
States. 

. James Angleton, 57, is one of 
America's top professional espionage 
experts, a brilliant innovator, and one 
of the most powerful members of the 
CIA’s inner cabal. A glutton for work, 
he enjoyed the “ game ” of espionage 
for -its own sake, for he is 
independently wealthy. 

Basically, his job as chief of counter- 
-intetligence staff, consisted of trying to 
penetrate opposition intelligence ser- 
vices while simultaneously trying to 
prevent’ penetration of the CIA by the 
opposition. This is the stuff of Which 
spy novels are made, with spies and 
counterspies, double and triple agents, 
entrapments, deceptions and decoys, 
phony defectors and all the other pieces 
used in this real-life chess game. 

' The son of an American father and a 
Cuban mother, Janies Angleton grew up 
in Italy, where his late father had the 
dealership for National Cash Registers 
and was president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Rome. During 
World War II, his father became a 
lieutenant colonel in the clandestine 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) 
because of his Italian background. 

After graduation from Yale and two 
years at Harvard Law School, James 
•Angleton followed his father into OSS 
and served with X-2, the counter- 
espionage section, where among other 
things he acted as liaison officer with 
Section V of Britain’s MI6. In the 
immediate postwar period he was 
responsible for mobilising remaining 
Italian intelligence assets and setting 
up the basis of the postwar Italian 
secret service. 

After his father's death, he sold his 
father's NCR dealership in Italy for 
one million dollars and invested the 
money shrewdly on Wall Street, thus 
founding his own personal fortune. 

Transferred to CIA when- it was 
founded in 1947, he was responsible 
over the years for introducing into the 
agency many espionage and intelli- 
gence innovations. One of his major 
contributions -was the organisation of 
the CIA system of cooperation with 
friendly intelligence agencies through- 
out the world and, more covertly,, 
cooperation with agencies belonging to 
some governments which were osten- 
sibly anti-American., y, 0 


As the driving force of CIA’s Office 
of Special Operations (the intelligence 
gathering arm), he was one of the 
CIA’s liaison officers with Harold 
(Kim) Philbv when he was sent to 
jWashington in 1949 as the representa-i 
tive of Britain's Secret Intelligence 
Service (SIS). In his book. My Silent 
War, Philby recalled: “We formed 
the habit of lunching once a week at 
•Harvey’s where he demonstrated regu- 
larly that overwork was not his only' 
vice. He was one of the thinnest men 
1 have ever met, and one of the biggest 
eaters.” " ■ 

Angleton, in fact, . is so thin and 
gaunt that one colleague described himi 
as “ A man who looks as though he is 
running out of ectoplasm.” His passions,. 
— apart from his work and eating — are 
poetry reading and fishing. It was this* 
.latter pastime, at which he excelled,.. 
which resulted in his being nicknamed 
The Kingfish — also a reflection of his 
high position. in the agency’s hierarchy., 

It is under this cognomen that James 
Angleton appears in a new book, The 
Real Spy World, by former CIA officer 
and adviser Miles Copeland, which is 
to be published soon by Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson. , g 

fc, Copeland recalls that The Kingfish; 
Was, the first CIA officer to be assigned) 
the job of -dealing with lunatic; 
espionage requests from Government 1 
departments, including the State 
Department, the Pentagon, and even! 
the White House. . 

Angleton got the assignment partly 
heeause of a wartime reputation for 
dealing with drunks and partly because 
of an oft-repeated story about how. he 
successfully dealt with a mad woman 
who came -to General- Eisenhower’s 
Grosvenor Square headquarters com- 
plaining she was being tortured by the. 
Gestapo via' shortwave, radio. , 

Angleton” treated' the assignment 
seriously, but invariably used overt 
rather than covert means to complete 
it. He obtained his “intelligence” from, 
such sources as Encylopaedia Britan- 
nica and the New York Times, but 
dressed it up with cryptonyms, code- 
names, agents, and all the other trap- 
pings so that it appeared to have coma 
from a difficult espionage operation. 

From something of a joke. The King- 
fish’s “ lunatic projects ” unit grew into 
one of the most important develop- 
mental sections of CLY. The unit 
didn’t fabricate information — only the 
means 'by which it was supposed to 
have been acquired. The information 
was, in fact, more detailed and 
accurate than that then being pro- 


WASHINGTON STAR NEWS 
21 JAN 1975 

CIA Bid Charged 1 

A Canadian moviemaker says j 
that while he was in Las Vegas last : 
year to do a movie about .aircraft ty- i 
coon Howard Hughes, tWo Central i 
Intelligerice Agency men asked him j 
to keep tabs on a former Hughes I 
aide living in Canada, particularly | 
on that person’^ dealings with a j 
Richard Nixon brother, the Hughes j 
Tool -Co. and columnist Jack 


Iducedi by spies, who were almost - 
invariably unreliable in the immediate 
postwar years. 

Before long, th$ unit had become 
to adroit at developing what it called 
** alternative sources,” which didn’t 
rely on espionage,, that it no longer 
had to deceive its customers about the 
sources of its intelligence. The King-, 
fish showed that masses of apparently 
harmless personal chit-chat in non- 
secret trade journals and newspapers, 
when analysed by computer, reveal 
patterns of personal assignments and 
movements which the Russians may be 
frying to keep secret. 

As a result, the study of such overt 
sources, including directories, official 
memoranda and the like, is today one 
of the OIA’s most- productive means 
of acquiring secret information. 

The Kingfish also quickly recognised 
the value of good relations with 
reputable journalists. He organised the 
systematic filing by embassies of the 
by-products obtained from journalists 
with whom they were in contact, 
making available to the CIA masses 
of information from the world’s most 
skilled observers. 

He also deserves much of the credit 
for having brought the agency’s art of 
“ creative intelligence of “ crate- 
ology” to its present high degree of 
effectiveness. This is the art of study- 
ing an object (or sometimes a photo- 
graph of an object) and reaching con- 
clusions about its origin, the origin of 
the raw materials used, how it wa? 
manufactured and even the tech- 
nical capabilities such . manufacture 
represented. 

Angleton was also concerned in the 
development of “gaming theory” as 
applied to intelligence work, Copeland 
reports. This included the element of 
Method acting, where players are pro- 
vided with extremely sophisticated 
character studies of the world leader 
they play, enabling them to “game 
out ” that leader’s probable reactions 
to national and international situations. 

If James . Angleton’s “ reluctant ” 
resignation to save his superiors 
further embarrassment does go 
through, then his genius will not be 
completely lost to the CLY. No doubt 
he, like others before him, will be 
rehired at his previous salary for a 
two or three-year stint to write his 
memoirs for the CIA’s historical staff. 

This was a project initiated .by 
Director Richard Helms" ini 4 967' in 
which former senior officers are 
encouraged to record their experiences 
and thoughts for an encyclopaedic 
history of the CIA which will never be 
completed nor published. 


Anderson. . > 

The filmmaker, Bruce Mclnnes of - 
British Columbia, said the two CIA f 
men asked him to spy on the Hughes ‘ 
aide. John Meier, last August. The: 
Nixon brother mentioned, he said,! 
was F. Donald Nixon. j 

Mclnnes leveled his charges in an I 
affidavit filed in Las Vegas by Meier 
as part of hia battle to overturn in- 
come tax charges. Meier wants the! 
government to disclose if it had him! 
under surveillance. j 
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The QA: .Ite^OQ® 
Run Deep at Home; 


BY THOMAS a ROSS 

WASHINGTON— The disclosure 




that the Central Intelligence Agency 
spied on thousands of private Ameri- 
can citizens during the Nixon Ad- 
ministration is just one— though the 
most startling — of a long series of in- 
dications that the CIA has been oper- 
ating illegally inside the United 
States. - ; 

In fact, it has been a matter of 
public record for more than a year 
that former CIA director Richard M. 
Helms formally condoned such. 


I Charges that the Central In* 
j telligence' Agency has been in- 
j volvcd in widespread, illicit ac- 
| tivitics within the United 
j- States — in apparent violation of 
| its charter— -have spurred calls 
for a thorough inquiry into the 
agency’s purposes and 
performance. In this article, 
Thomas B. . Ross, Washington 
bureau chief of the Chicago Sun* 
I Times, puts the CIA's role into 
I perspeciive. from its founding in 
| S847 through Watergate. Ross is 
I the* coauthor (with David Wise) 
J of "The Invisible Government," 
| published in 1964, which was the 
j first survey of secret CIA opera* 
| tions in this country. 


spying when it was proposed by ex- 
White House aide Tom. Charles Hus*, 
ton on behalf of former President ' 
Bichard M. Nixon. 

In documents uncovered during the 
Watergate investigation, Huston pro- 
posed a broad domestic intelligence 
plan, including the practice of break- 
ing and entering — "surreptitious en- 
try," as it was politely-described. 

The Interagency Intelligence Sub- 
committee, on which Helms- sat as 
the CIA representative, advised Nix- 
on: "Use of this technique is clearly il- 
legal: It amounts tp burglary. It is also 
highly risky and could result in great 
embarrassment if exposed. However, 
it is also the most fruitful tool and can 
produce the type of intelligence 
which cannot be obtained in any 
other fashion." 

In other words, Helms must have 
been aware that the plan involved a 
double illegality— the simple viola- 
tion of the constitutional Hghts of a 
©Itizen to his privacy, and the intru- 
sion of the CIA into domestic opera- 
tions. And so Huston confided in a 
memo: "I went into this exercise fear- 
ful that CIA would refuse to cooper- 
ate. In fact, Dick Helms was most 
' cooperative and helpful and the only 
stumbling block was Mr. Hoover." 

Huston complained that the fabled 
FBI director was "bullheaded , . . : 
gratuitous . . . inconsistent and frivo- ' 


lous ... old and worried, about his: 
legend." 

Hoover ultimately prevailed* or at 
least Nixon said. he did, and the plan, 
•was not put. into effect, or at -least 
Nixon said it wasn't. There is little 
doubt, however, that the President 
got his private political police force 
in another form, the White House 
plumbers who — With equipment sup- 
plied by the CIA— broke into the of- 
fice of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist; 
and some of whom— CIA alumni in- 
cluded— took part in the "surrepti- 
tious entry" at the Watergate. 

It was a strange fulfillment of the 
worst premonitions of those con- 
gressmen who, at the moment of the 
CIA's birth in 1947, expressed: fear 
that a "Gestapo" was being set loose 
in our free land. ' - 

In proposing the creation of the 
CIA, the Truman Administration 
took great pains to emphasize that" 
.the agency was to limit itself to 
overseas operations. 

It is clear from committee hearings " 
and floor debate that most congress-, 
men thought the National Security 

A nf 1iry\lt tVl O f'T A ' 

Avl>| a*> CUUVUUWr »»VUI« *UJJ*v v*»w O/M* 

'to intelligence work and, then, only" 
outside the United States There was; 
nothing to the contrary in the ex-' 
press language of the act ■ 

However, the act did include a 
vague provision authorizing the CIA 
to "perform such other functions and 
duties related to intelligence affect- 
ing.the national security as the Na- 
tional Security Council may from' 
time to time direct" 

Even though the fifth paragraph, 
refers specifically to "intelligence"'' 
and not to clandestine activity, it 
was seized upon as a loophole under 
which the CIA's role was secretly- 
broadened beyond the evident intent 
of Congress to include covert opera- : 
tions at home and abroad. 

Richard M. Bissell Jr, former depu- 
ty director of the CIA for plans (now 
the Directorate of Operations, the so- 
called "dirty tricks" department), ob-. 
served in a talk in 1968 that the Na- 
tional Security Act was ’necessarily 
vague." 

"CIA's full ’charter' has been fre- 
quently revised," he said, "but it has 
been, and must remain, secret The 
absence of a public charter leads 
people to search for the charter and 
to question the agency's authority to 
undertake various activities. The, 
problem of a 'secret charter' remains 
as a curse, but the need for secrecy, 
.would appear to preclude a solution." 

He was alluding to several classi- 
fied NSC directives authorizing CIA' 
activity within the United States un- 
der certain conditions. For example, 
NSCID 7 (National Security Council 
Intelligence Directive No. 7) empow- 
ered the agency to question persons 


^within the Uhited. States, proviifedTi^ 
‘first checked with the FBI (a proviso 
that is reportedly often honored inf 
the breach). . , . , • . .1 

• . It enabled the CIA to brief and de-j 
.brief scholars, students, businessmen; 
.and tourists traveling to and from' 
‘Communist countries. It allowed’ the 
CIA to sign contracts with universi- 
ties and colleges to tap their fund of] 
’foreign expertise. And it established’ 
the rationale for the CIA's domestic* 
fronts; foundations and regional of-; 1 
Sees. v 

Another directive, NSCID 6, em- 
powered the National Security Agen- 
cy to bug foreign embassies and citi- 
zens. The Huston plan for domestic: 
intelligence amended the directive 
"to permit NSA to program for 
coverage of US. citizens using inter- 
national facilities"— overseas phones, 
or cables. The obvious purpose was 
to provide operative intelligence for 
the FBI and the CIA. 

In short, the ambiguous "other 
functions and duties’ clause of the 
National Security Act has been 
pushed to the limit at home as well 
as abroad. Even the express prohibi- 
tion against "police, subpoena, law- 
enforcement, or internal security 
functions" appears to have been: 
breached. 

Two years ago, the New York 
Times and the Chicago Sun-Times 
'.disclosed that the CIA had secretly 
provided training to New York and. 
Chicago policemen. 

. It had been evident since the 1960s ; 
that the CIA was deeply involved in 
the academic community. In 1966, it! 
was disclosed that Michigan State 
University had provided academic, 
cover for the CIA police operation in 
South Vietnam. The arrangement; 
was not unique. 

★ 

The CTA had worked out secret ties 
with individuals and institutes at 
dozens of colleges, universities, and 
research centers. The prototype for 
this kind of relationship was the Cen- 
ter for International Studies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy. The center was founded in 1951 
with CIA. money, and the following 
year Max F. Millikan, assistant direc- 
tor of the CIA, became its head. 
From the start, another key figure at 
the center was former OSS man 
Walt Whitman Rostow, an econom- 
ics professor who became President 
Johnson's personal adviser on nation- 
al security' and foreign affairs, as 
well as his principal link with the in- 
telligence community. . 

In a practice that subsequently be- 
came standard procedure at MIT and 
elsewhere, Rostow and his colleagues 
produced a CIA-financed book. "The 
Dynamics of Soviet Society." in 1953. 
It was published in two versions, one 
classified for circulation within the 
intelligence community, the other; 
"sanitized" for public consumption. 

The April 1966 issue of Foreign 
Affairs; the scholarly quarterly, con- 
tained an article entitled "The Face* 
less Viet Cong." It was a defense of 
the government's, position that the 
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guerrilla movement in South Viet- 
nam was controlled by the Commu- 
nist Party of North Vietnam. It was 
written by George Carver Jr., who 
was identified only as a "student of 
political theory and Asian affairs, 
with degrees from Yale and Oxford; 
former officer in the U.S. AID Mis- 
sion in Saigon: author 'of ’Aesthetics 
and the Problems of Meaning.” In 
fact. Carver was an employee of the 
CIA. His contribution to Foreign Af- 
fairs represented only one of the 
hundreds of articles and books which 
the CIA had got into print at home’ 
and abroad without identification of 
their source. 

★ 

In addition to its penetration of the 
book business, the CIA also gained a 
foothold in journalism. In November, 
1973, the Washington Star disclosed 
that more than 35 journalists: 
working .abroad — full-time reporters,, 
free-lance journalists and correspon- 
dents for trade publications — were 
on the agency's payroll Soon after- 
ward, CIA spokesmen said director 
William F. -Coiby had ordered the 
practice stopped, at least for full-time 
reporters for general news publica- 
tions. 

The CIA also manipulated students: 
and scholars in a similar manner, as: 
had become abundantly clear in 1967 
with disclosure of the agency's long-, 
standing links with the National Stu- 
dent Assn, the nation's largest stu- 
dent group with chapters on 300 
campuses. ' 

The "NS A disclosures ih'd to a rash, 
of revelations about the; CIA's in- 
volvement. with virtually^ every im- 
portant segment of American life — 
business, labor, government, the 
churches, the universities, the news, 
media, charitable organizations, book 
publishers, lawyers, teachers, airtists, 
women's organizations and cultural 
groups. 

In response to the furor overt the 
revelations, the President ordered! an 
investigation by a three-man grotto, 
headed by undersecretary of staff; 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach and include 
ing Helms and John W. Gardner-’ 
secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare and later head of Common 
Cause., 

But the CIA was already well 
enough entrenched in other domestic 
areas. In fact, the agency's home- 
' front activity had become so exten- 
sive by 1964 that. a special section, 
the Domestic Operations Diyision. 
had been secretly created to handle 
it. 

Tbs Doroectie Operations Division 
(DQD) w’as headquartered one block 
from the White House in a private 
office building at 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The division occupied thp 
entire fifth floor under an elaborates 
.tongue-twisting cover designation? 
•iLS. Army Element, Joint Planning 
Activity, Joint Operations Group (SD 
77N3).* 

The very title of the division flout- 
ed toe intent of Congress, which had' 
been assured when it established the 
CIA — pnd over and over again since, 
— that Jhe agency would not and 
•does nou engage in domestic opera- 
tions. . 


Far front severing its connections 
•with the business establishment after' 
the foundation disclosures and the 
Katzenbach report there are strong-, 
indications mat. the CIA deepened, 
and broadened' .its relationship. 

During his kJ 68 talk, Bissell enj~. 
phasized the necessity of a greater 
use of major international companies 
as a cover .for CIA operations over- 
seas. , \ 

Earlv in 1974, a ’high-ranking CIA: 
official told a small T ?roup of__ report- 
ers that more .than' 200 U.S. intel- 
ligence agents were stationed abroad, 
posing as businessmen. \Since the CIA, 
was engaged at the time in a cam- 
paign to persuade the public that it: 
was cutting back on its .clandestine; 
operations, the figure undoubtedly' 
was conservative. 

In any event, it -was clear. that the 
CIA was deeply involved with Amer- 
ican business. As with its ties to la- 
bor, the universities, emigre and stu- 
dent organizations, publishing and 
the press, the involvement haaan m- 
dvitable domestic effect. By subsidiz- 
ing the various groups — even, for 
foreign purposes— and by promoting 
the ■’’capitalist'' interests of major tin-, 
tern&tional corporations — as old CIA 
hand Miles Copeland perceived it-»- 
the CIA was obviously developing:^ 
large lobby of support at home. 

Those who benefit from a relation- 
ship with the CIA might be disposed 
to go aftsig or look the other way 
when tbe agency oversteps the legal 
bounds in the United States, When 
the CIA. stibserihed to the illegal 
Huston pi am for domestic intel- 
ligence, it is Reasonable to assume 
that large and influential forces in 
theprivate sector were prepared to 
cooperate. \ < 

The Watergate -.scandal exposed 
how willing the ClA.was to be used 
—rat least at the outset— and how 
dose the White House came to turn- 
ing the CIA and the FBI into a politi- 
cal police force: 

—When Huston solicited support 
for Nixon's illegal domestic intel- 
ligence plan. Helms readily sub- 
scribed to it. 

—When the White House demand- 
ed a psychological profile of Daniel 
Ellsberg. a private American citizen, 
the CIA produced it. 

— When John Ehrliehman sought 
technical assistance for E. Howard 
Hunt and the plumbers, Gen. Robert 
E. Cushman, the deputy director and 
now Marine Corps Commandant, im-; 
mediately complied. Later, when the 
Watergate prosecution requested a 
statement from Cusbman, Colby told, 
him to clear it with Ehrliehman, and 
Cushman complied with Ehrlich- 
man's demand that his- name be 
dropped from the formal affidavit 
— When H.R. Haldeman, on Nix- 
on's instructions, ordered Cushman's 
successor, Gen. Vernon D. Walters, to 
divert the FBI investigation of 
Watergate, Walters promptly did so. 
And Helms, who attended the meet- 
ing, with full knowledge that the 
CIA would not be compromised by 4 
an investigation, offered no opposi- 
tion. 

' The Watergate inquiry was thus 
put off the track for a critical two 


weeks in its crucial opening stage. 
And only when acting FBI Director 
Patrick Gray demanded that Walters 
put it all . in writing did the CLA at 
last formally withdraw its original 
request for a diversion of the investi- 
gation and admit that it was com- 
pletely uninvolved 
As the transcript of the pertinent 
conversation between Nixon and 
Haldeman shows, the President de- 
cided to bring the CLA into the 
coverup with the full expectation 
that it would go along. *. ■ • -. 

Nixon indicated that in his pre- J 
vious experience as Vice President 
and in the 1960 campaign, the CLA 
had displayed a willingness to coop- 
erate in a political coverup at pres- 
idential direction. Nixon alluded to 
his book, "Six Crises," and how that 
"S.OB." and (expletive deleted) Allen 
Dulles had reacted to it 1 

. In the book. Nixon alleged that 
during the 1960 campaign John F. 
Kennedy had exploited information 
provided him by the CLA for political' 
advantage. During the final days of: 

, the campaign. Kennedy called for 
Vtrong UR. support of the Cuban ex-; 
i\es seeking to overthrow Castro. 
N\xon contended that Kennedy had 
bee, n told in the traditional briefing 
of t andidates by high ranking CLA 
officials that planning was far ad- 
vanced for the Bay of Pigs invasion. . 

Niiwn said he was compelled to-, 
oppose Kennedy's position on Cuba- 
even though hefhad vigorously sup- 
ported the invasion within the Na- 
tional Security Council — in order to 
protect the operation, and as a result, 
may have lost the election. 

When "Six Crises' appeared. Dulles 
sided with President Kennedy and. 
endorsed a White House statement 
that Kennedy had been provided 
with only general details of the CIA's 
link with the Cubans and denying 
that he had been briefed on the Bay 
of Pigs. 

But Nixon insisted, in his taped 
conversation with Haldeman, that 
Dulles "knew* that Kennedy had 
been fully informed, but lied to 
protect the President 
"Now what the heir Nixon ex- 
plained. ’Who told him to do it? The 
President." 

Dulles and the CIA covered up for 
Kennedy. Xixon suggested, now the 
CIA would cover up for him. 

"You call them (the CIA).’ Nixon 
directed. 'Play it tough. That's the 
way they (the Democrats) play it 
and that's the way we are going to 
play it" 

It came as a shock to many in Con- 
gress and the general public that a 
political leader of Nixon’s broad in- 
side experience should have expect- 
ed the CIA to take part in illegal po- 
litical activity. It came as no less a 
shock that the CIA satisfied Nixon's 
expectations at least in part. 

But during the long struggle to un- 
ravel the Watergate scandal Con- 
gress was wary of focusing on the 
CLA for fear of being diverted from 
its main purpose. Now that the truth 
of Watergate has been exposed, the 
climate is ripe — for the first time 
since the CIA was created in 1847— 
■for vigorous congressional inquiry 
into the agency's involvement in this 
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LONDON TIMES 
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iMMl'Cb It) 

No one in the American Central 
Intelligence Agency can be 
genuinely surprised that one of 
its employees has leaked in- 
formation on the so-called 
13 domestic spying activity". 
There is no Official Secrets Act 
ire the United States. 

The official who tells his 
government's secrets directly to 
n foreign intelligence organiza- 
Ci'nn can be prosecuted under 
the Espionage Act. But that 
same employee might leak those, 
same secrets to a newspaper 
which is read by all the intelli- 
gence services in the world, and 
not even lose his job. Like 
Daniel Ellsbcrg and Victor 
Marchetti. he might even 
become one of the nation’s, 
mini-heroes. To a disgruntled 
employee, the .temptation to 
spill confidences to a sympa- 
thetic and skilful reporter like 
the New York Times’ Seymour 
(“Cy”) Hersh, can be very- 
strong. 

If there is surprise at all. it 
is over the figure 10,000. (“CIA 
spied on 10,000 Americans ”, ran 
Cy Hersh’s headline.) Why this 
particular figure ? In early 1071, 
the FBI was exposed for having 
amassed 100,000 or so files on 
persons who pose a threat to 
she nation's stability . and 
security". It was later re- 
pealed that the United Slates 
Army’s Counter-Intelligence 
Corps had files on “ thousands 
c? subversive persons ” and that 
they were only part of a gigantic 
Defense Department system 



lilJU 

‘spies’ on millioEs? 

Who, or any book on current foresee for 1975. An attempt to per cent whose names are foi 
affairs which lists in its intlex defend every target the terror- one reason or anotiier not 
the names of persons it men- ists might conceivably strike entered in the computer, ot 
tions. A print-out of inforina- would require armies of guards whose names do not match their 
lion resulting from a White which could be supported only passport numbers and the 
House enquiry might contain by police states of the sort the identifying details, or who are 
information from as many as CIA’s critics profess to fear. definitely carded as suspect. 

SO different sources, American A sound offensive, a campaign h ^ut what about Cy Hersh’s 

un/1 inrainn A lln..,, »» _ _ * . .. * . n III I if 111 A 1 A- t i 


SO different sources, American A sound offensive, a campaign 
and foreign. Allowing for to spot the terrorists before they 
duplications and overlaps, and act. also requires measures 
given the looseness with which which smack of the police state, 
labels are being applied to vari- but less so than a defensive svs- 
ous CIA .activities these days, tetn which brings into existence 
H . fairly be said that the armies of guards. 

n,Mnn finn e ivin ?a i eS • or " sp ‘ c5 Or so it is argued by the CIA.. 
° t ° 0 ’ n 0 °°^ 0 , : AmerlCanS ' Even the Libyans, still the most 
In questioning an agency active of the governmental sup- 
spokesman about recent allega porters of Arab extremists, 


1 • j S ’i 3 vv asningion reporter <; eejll t0 have been persuaded — 

fnfnnnatinn 5 *2*™* ab0,,t at lcast tn tilc CXtetll of Spread- 
information the Agency can ;,ig the word to their proteges 

assemble from its lic-ira with that when it comes to seeking 
tomputers of - . organizations asv | um aflcr hijacking aircraft 
winch are authored to operate th * ey arc on their own 


iwn he ^,'fr l '' fI Arab countries which are 

-Jl; i! P nn wd equally anti-American have been 

tephed that tbeie is no .uch persua( jed t0 ma ke their card 
thing. The Agency gets oil US files avnilnhlp to visiting PTA 


information on personalities, 
mainly foreign but also 
domestic, from other organiza- 


persuaded to make their card 
files available to visiting CIA 
representatives bearing micro- 
film cameras, or to officials of 
friendly Arab or European sec- 


tions : partly by penetrations vices who, they realize, will pass 
tn the case of unfriendly on their film t0 the CIA . 


countries, and bv above-board 
requests and sometimes com- 


The “ take ” already runs to 


identifying details, or who are 
definitely carded as suspect. 

- But what about Cy Hersh’s 
10,000 Americans ? As an old 
friend of mine who is one of 
the original “ octopi ” savs : 
“We can programme our com- 
puters to arrange their informa- 
tion into almost any kind of 
category, but we can’t get them 
to enter into a bureaucratic 
battle over which agency is 
responsible for what." 

The battle between the CIA 
and the FBI started long ago, 
back in the days of the atomic 
spies, when J. Edgar Hoover 
wanted, to arrest individual 
spies, find them guiltv in highlv 
publicized court trials, and 
collect more notches for his six 
shooter, while the CIA, seeing 
its job as one of combating 
enemy espionage services in 
their entirety, wanted to 
“ turn ” the agents quietly and 
keep them active as channels 
for deception. 

The battle has abated since 
the death of Mr Ploover, but it 
is easy to understand how the 


^ something over 1,000,000 names ; r\ A - y “ u “™ na now tne 
puter tie-ins in the case of - * terrorists and their CIA » not likely to be con- 


countries with whose security 
services .the CIA lias liaison 
arrangements. 

The emphasis is shifting 


which had computerized files on towards the latter. Or was. The 


of suspect terrorists and their 
supporters, complete with des- 
criptions, identity care details, 
and sometimes photographs — a 
number almost double the total 
number of terrorists in the 
world who are capable, by 


scientious about turning over 
to the FBI its files which con- 
tain information on Americans 
generated by its operations 
against foreign groups. 

How many of these files are 


2^,000,000 Americans. trend may reverse itself now world who are capable, by How many of these files an 

The Treasury Department’s that former CIA employees are knowledge of language, experi- there ? To find out exactly wha: 
Secret Service, answering an being applauded for having ence in international travel, and list of files Mr Hersh’s “well 
accusation that it had files con- asserted as fact that Willi other qualifications, to operate Informed official sources” hac 


that former CIA employees are knowledge of language, experi- there ? To find out exactly what 

1 c... I - - r , r ’ i _ . 1J.» -C i.r.. rr . , , V, 


accusation that it had files con- asserted as fact that Willi other qualifications, to i 

Saining “ the names and aliases Brandt, Jotno Kenyatta, Prcsi- in the new dimensions, 

of 5,000 black people”, replied deut Luis Alvarez of Mexico, g y ^ en( j 0 f 1975 if no t 

that yes, it did indeed have such an ,d others who have been before, my own “well- 


fiies, but the inference that it friendly to the United States informed official sources” tell 


was E'ilciallv biased was unfair were no more than “ CIA me it will be possible for 99 

because it also had files on ° K< T S V , c and ., are , b . ci,, « international airline travellei 

150,000 white people. app: lauded for the revelations, out of every 1,000 to. avoi 

.... . c . cl Meanwhile, the liaison con- entirely all those annoying ai 

v\ lien the senate Subcom- tinues, for one reason : the port searches, simply by gettin 

snittec on Constitutional Kignts increasing internationalization a “no adverse information 
questioned a Pentagon spokes- 0 f terrorism. clearance from a compute 


Meanwhile, the liaison con- entirely all those annoying air 
tinues, for one reason : the port searches, simply by getting 


questioned a Pentagon spokes- n f ..rmriem 
snail on why its files contained ^ . , 

information on Governor f Tcirorist giotips ai e not only 
Wallace and Presidential can- ? r S‘"f cffcctl ' e .micrnatioital 

didate George McGovern, he M es ’ -7 ’7 beginning to get w{l0 own passports an j vvhich n/i’i , 

raised a laugh by answering : f J na,,cla ' ® 1( ?, . ad “ 1 ' r J I .^ Cra j can retrieve the clearance Miles Copeland 

sud! ,y informarion be than ‘no't’to criminS organa io"?^^ JSf 011 in less than seven Ths ™ th ° r founder. 

SUCH liuormation tlian not to those trifficl inc in mi- seconds - member of the CIA. His The 

8lave !f ” ™ e fu ? s - such f s 11 em es to adcl to Vri l Uiev were The searches «n be concern Real Spy World will be pub- 
died down a . week or "““dy getting fn.in cer.ain trated on the one tenth of one lished by Weidenfeld and Nicol- 

_ son in February. 

Now there is a fuss about a radical governments. There have 

mere 10,000 names. The CIA’s rcccntjy been indications that 

“octopus" has access not only they will shortly be able to man- 
ic all the information just ufacturc nerve gas and coin- 

mentioned, but to files of the In- para lively simple nuclear cxplo- 


other qualifications, to operate informed official sources ” had 
in the new dimensions. in mind we will have to await 

By the end of 1976 if not fadings the Blue Ribbon 
before, my own “well- committee. Meanwhile, my well- 
informed official sources ” tell informed official sources assure 
me it will be possible for 999 nle tbat w heii Mr Colby tries to 
international airline travellers comc , U P with a list of approxi- 
out of every 1,000 to avoid matel y that number he will have 
entirely all those annoying air- several possibilities to choose 
port searches, simply by getting from- an y ca se, he will be 
a “no adverse information” able to argue that they are as 
clearance from a computer little likely to be the start of 


Tcirorist groups are not oiilv which contains entries for all police staying where they are 
forging effective international pe, ? ons in the western world as they would be if transferred 
ties, they are beginning to get a, J d parts of Afnca al } d Asi , a elsewha re. 

, a ”l r ^ °^r°t?e 2 Miles Copeland 


son in February. 


mere 10,000 names. The CIA’s 
“octopus" has access not only 
10 all the information just 


Sernal Revenue Service 
(78,000,000 names), the 
Veterans Administration 

(15,000,000). the FBI’s finger- 
print records (160,000,000) and 
some five or six other govern- 
ment departments totalling 
30,000,000. 

Thanks to the Library of Con- 


sives — “powerful enough ”, says 
atomic scientist Dr Edwin 
Teller, “to blow up several city 
blocks of Manhattan and small 
enough to hide in a brooni 
closet". Any imaginative tele- 
vision addict will sec the possi- 
bilities. 

Purely defensive measures 


gress’s system of indexing, it will not deter “ the new’ terror- 
can also reach any telephone ism ”, as security experts arc 
or trade directory, any Who’s beginning to call the wave they 
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LOS ANGELES TIMES 
05 January 1975 


Spyi ng: Threat 
Or Safeguard? 


CHICAGO— We used to joke 
•about the Central Intelligence. 
•Agency being everywhere — in 
protest groups, antiwar rallies, 
'radical student and racial groups,- 
'and lurking about Watergate. 

.• We used to smile at the asser- 
tions of radicals in other coun- 
tries that the CIA was behind al- 

DJ R. Bruckner is vice presi- 
dent for public affairs and direc- 
korof the Center for Policy Study 
at the U ni'versity of Chicago. 


i most any unusual occurrence, 
but the revelations of its opera- 
tions in Chile put flesh on the 
ghost that was spooking those 
' radicals. 


BY D.J.R. BRUCKNER ’ 

] have been taught to admire good' 
to joke agents in good causes. Some ear- 
eiligence , ]y films of Alfred Hitchcock were 
here— m powerful justifications for good 

rallies, spying. The enormous literature 

^groups, . 0 f World War II taught the, same 

le asser- Iess - on ' and ^ hold war and the 
a- co,,- . prototype of the "third man" rein- ■ 

“hind al- f° rced it- 

" For years, the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation cooperated in 
:e presi- creating popular broadcast series 
id direc- to strengthen the same indoctri*- 
cy Study natioa Even a decade ago, a tre- 
go - mendous audience could be gath- 

ered for a series like "The Man 

From UAI.CL.R* in which the 
lurrence. . loyalties of the agents were not'. 

3 ope , ! . a ' necessarily national, but all was' 
CT 0n the j g0O d. . 

ig those j But the politicians ought to pay ' 

I more attention to entertainment: 


\ * 1 »*>*,*,« iuvrii W CJILCI ICUIIIIICXIU 

• Congressional investigations, or' The great popularity of a charac- 
-punishing officials of the agency, 1 ter . like James Bond, to whom 
or even devising new ways of the question of the cause's good- 
' legislative oversight will not ness is irrelevant so long as he 
solve the problems presented by likes it, should have alerted them, 
the necessity ,of gathering • in- War itself changed people's au- 
tomation secretly and keeping it titudes. Vietnam was justified by" 
Secret. the government to the American 

. The current arguments suggest People as an outgrowth and ex- 
that political leaders in this coun- tension °f intelligence operations, 


try are primarily concerned 
about government spying on citi- 
zens of this country, but not on 
.those of other countries. Such a 
problem could be solved elegant- 


and the misuse of intelligence es- 
timates and statistics in that con- 
flict could be seen by anyone. 
The war we came to fear was; 
our own against others, and 


piuuieui couiu ue auiv.eu ciegdiiL- - ~ '-"•ncio, anu 

iy by intelligence, exchange there was a greater desire to be , 

agreements between nations: | reG ^ rom war than -to be secure 
Your spies will watch my people f rorn fear. V 

and mine will watch yours, and • - ' ; 

we will tell one another. Even in civil life, audiences 

Governments do not write that once desired stories and 

treaties about such arrangements films about struggles and subver- 

but, at many times and concern- s >on > n business are now fearful 
ing particular problems, such ex- a t revelations of the extension of . 
changes have actually been secrecy and subversion in a 
made; it would be surprising if world of worldwide business. 


they were not made now, in 
some places. 

For organizations or for people 


More recently, military surveil- 1 
iance of political leaders and mili- 
tary spying on the National Se- 


i. ui vipoumauuiio v/i ivi "\rv “ ‘O '***'■' 

who excercise great power. some curity Council, innumerable leaks 


secret gathering and analysis of of secretly gathered information 
information is absolutely neces- f° r political purposes, the use of 
sary. . some federal agents as provo- 

But the intelligence operations cateurs or of grand juries as fish 
of governments are political nets, and the enormous secret 
functions and they must be justi- conspiracy called Watergate 


fied in a political context The re- ^ ave macic a population that was 
mark of Secretary of State Hen- w eary of "agentry" suspicious 
iy A. Kissinger, when people now °f power itself, 
challenged him about Chile, that The Ford Administration 
"a. government has to have some should not be nonchalant about 
covert operations" is inadequate this dangerous problem. Despite 
and a bit infuriating It might the disillusion, most poeple do 
have been tolerable in a past age understand the need for intema- 
• when most people were more tional intelligence operations in a* 
-aware of threats from other na- world that is not motivated by 
tions. and when they had more goodwill, 
reason to he confident about the But here we see the secret , 
conduct of their own government, operators divided in their own ; 

. For more than 30 years we loyalities, as irregular in purpose 
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Intelligence in Review 

The Senate Democratic majority has taken an impor- 
tant initiative in proposing machinery for an independent 
and sweeping evaluation of the nation’s intelligences; 
systems, the first such assessment since 1947. The task 
demands political sensitivity and discretion; it holds a 
great potential for long-lasting impact both on national 
'security and on civil liberties. ’ 

By the remarkably lopsided vote of 45 to 7, the Demo- 
cratic Caucus rejected the viewpoint of Senator Stennis 
. .that the Central Intelligence Agency would be destroyed 
were it subjected to thorough and unbiased scrutiny. His 
proposal that only Senators already charged with C.I.A. 
oversight responsibilities could be trusted to carry on 
the evaluation was rebuffed,' and rightly so. 

Adequacy of oversight and accountability is one of. 
the central questions before the inquiry, and it would 
make little sense to assign investigators from the ranks 
of those to be investigated. The Rockefeller Commission 
has already been criticized for lack -of detachment; it 
would only compound the damage if the parallel Senate 
inquiry fell into the same trap. 

For the sake of public credibility, on which the success 
of the whole enterprise ultimately depends, Majority and 
Minority Leaders Mansfield and Scott should capitalize 
on their broad license in choosing members for the new 
select committee, stressing intellectual honesty and 
diversity of approach above prior experience or exposure 
in the intelligence field. We only regret that the com- 
mittee is not to be a joint creation of Senate and House. 

• Though much of the committee’s analytical work will 
have to be done in closed sessions, insulated from the 
heat of immediate controversies, there is also a public 
education function. 

The testimony of Central Intelligence Director William 
E. Colby before a Senate Appropriations subcommittee 
last week was a good example of how the public interest 
in disclosure can be served without violating the intelli- 
gence community’s legitimate responsibilities for 
secrecy. Mr. Colby described many normally secret 
C.I.A. activities in the United States, relating to recruit- 
ing, security and logistical support. These seemed largely 
innocuous, and may help many on the outside to under- 
stand how an intelligence system works. 

Enmeshed with these disclosures, however, was Mr. 
Colby’s acknowledgment that the C.I.A. had indeed 
infiltrat.ed agents into American dissident movements 
starting in the ’60s. There were instances of physical 
surveillance of Americans, wiretaps and so-called “sur- 
reptitious entries” into citizens’ homes. Mr. Colby and 
his predecessor, Richard Helms’, are certainly entitled to 
argue that the agency’s activities were not illegal, though 
theirs is hardly the last word. The judicial branch of 
government will have to determine whether the law has 
Been broken. ■ . • 

The broader responsibility— and opportunity— of the 
Congress now is to assess whether the nation’s intelli- 
gence community is set up to do the job properly 
requiied of it. This is an ambitious task, and may result 
in proposals for a restructuring of old established insti- 
tutions. If the allotted nine months is too short a time 
to do the job responsibly, the committee should not be 
hurried into a half-baked conclusion. 

as in method, using secret, skills 
against agencies and officials in 
their own government. 

The citizen might be left to, 
choose between internal and ex- 
ternal threat; and the situation in 
which that: choice becomes either •. 
necessary or accepted is one in 
which the executive authority of 
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By DONALD ARMOUR 

LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
President Luis Eeheverria 
of Mexico is named as a colla- 
borator of the United States 
Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), in a book published 
here Thursday by a. dis- 
gruntled ex-CIA officer. ' 

The book, “Inside the Com- 
pany, CIA Diary,” was pub- 
lished in London by Penguin 
Books because the ' author, 
Philip Agee,- says he was. put 
under pressure from his for- 
mer employers not to publish 
.It and has avoided his home 
country while writing it. 

The author ignored a U.S. 
ruling whereby ex-CLA men 
must submit manuscripts 
about the organization to their 
former employer? for approv- 
al. ' ■ 

’ The 600-page book is very 
free in the naming of names. 
A list at the back purports to 
expose personalities and orga- 
nizations as agents, collabora- 
tors and creations of the CIA. 
The entry on President Ech- 
everria reads:. “Mexican Min- 
ister of Government (internal 
security) and later President. 
£i c ™ liaison ccllnbomioi* of 
the Mexico City (CIA) station. 
Cryptonym: Litempo-14.” 

The book concentrates 
chiefly on the enormous web 
os CIA activities in- Latin 
America, because , this was 
the author’s field of activity. 
Ee worked in CIA stations in 
Quito, Montevideo and Mexico 
City between 1960 and 1968. 
Now an avowed anticapitalist, 
he calls for socialist revolu- 
tion, without saying that he is 
a Communist. 

Predecessors Also Named 

The author says President 
Scheverria’s predecessors, 
Gustavo Diaz Ordaz and 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos, were 
also close collaborators of the 
CIA’s Mexico City base, its 
biggest in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Diaz Ordaz was, so 
the author says, at the pin- 
nacle of an organization call- 
ed “Litempo”, a CIA' oper- 
ation which consisted of* a 
'series of operational support 
programs to the Mexican se- 
curity forces for the purpose 
of obtaining intelligence ex- 
change with the Mexicans. 

The author describes how 
there were ill feelings when 
U.S. Ambassador : Fulton 
Breeman arrived and dis- 
covered that Diaz Ordaz was 
more interested in main- 
taining links with the local 
CIA station chief than with 
him, on CIA involvement. ! 

In the suppression of stu- 


dent demonstrations in Mexi- 
co City during the summer of; 
1968, when hundreds were, 
slain or disappeared; the book 
says the Mexico City CIA sta- 
tion obtained information by 
its agents on planning by a 
strike committee and on posi-- 
tions taken by Communists 
and far-left groups. “High- 
lights of this intelligence are 
being passed to Diaz Ordaz 
and Eeheverria for use by the 
security forces,” a diary .en- 
try reads. 

The book is in fact a crypto- 
diary. Although in diary form, 
it was written only recently, 
each “entry” being a later re- 
construction of the events of 
the time, and of the author’s 
feelings then. 

During Agee’s tour of ' ser- 
vice in Mexico, the CIA pro- 
vided advice and equipment 
for a new secret commU‘ 
plications network between 
President Diaz Ordaz’s office 
and principal cities in the rest 
of the country, the diary tells 
us “other joint operations 
with the Mexican security ser- 
vices include travel control, 
telephone tapping and re- 
pressive action,” it says. 

Labor Implicated , t 
Other alleged collaborators 
of the CIA named by Agee in- 
clude George Meany, presi- 
dent of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL). He calls 
him a principal CIA 
agent/collaborator in the U.S. 
trade union movement for the 
purpose of CIA- international 
labor operations. A chief in- 
strument' of this, set up by the 
CIA, the author says, is the 
International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) 
based in Brussels. The Ameri- 
can Institute for Free Labor 
Development (AIFLD), os- 
tensibly concerned with adult 
education and social projects, 
is a CIA-controlled oper- 
ation for organization anti- 
communist trade unions over- 
seas, he also says. 

On the CIA’s involvement in 
overthrowing the late Presi- 
dent Salvador Allende of 
Chile, Agee says the agency 
was involved as far back as 
1964 in trying to smash the 
Marxist politician’s political 
hopes. Before the Chilean 
presidential election that 
year, he says, the Montevideo 
base where Agee was sta- 
tioned was involved in raising 
Chilean escudos to be sent to 
the CIA station in Santiago to 
mount a . “really big oper- 
ation” to keep Allende from 
being elected. . t 

The author does not specify 
what was involved in this op- 


eration. But elsewhere he 
does detail from his own ex- 
perience what kind of meth- 
ods the CIA used, in Latin 
American countries. j 

Psychological Warfare , 

. These included -psy- 
chological warfare such as 
the placing of anti-Communist 
propaganda in ' the news; 
media, frame-ups of party of- 
ficials, publishing of false 
propaganda attributed to rev- 
olutionary groups in such S. 
way that it would be both dif- 
ficult to deny and damaging 
to the group. It included sabo-' 
tage, economic warfare," sup- 
port for small armies, youth 
and student organizations, 
personal harassment such as 
putting invisible itching pow- 
der on car steering wheels, 
introducing ' substances into 
food which make the body go 
a bright, unnatural hue, and 
“goon-squads to beat up and; 
intimidate party officials, us- 
ing stink bombs and other ha-- 
rassment devices to break -up 
meetings. ...” 

" Describing feelings among' 
the CIA after the 1964 elec- 
tions, Agee reconstructs the 
mood of the day in a diary, 
“entry”: “. . . returns from 
the elections in Chile today 
show Eduardo Frei an easy 
winner over Allende. Chalk up 
another victory for election 
operations. Allende won’t be a 
threat again for another six 
years.” 

The author also speculates 
that the 1973 truck drivers’ 
strike in Chile, the. economi- 
cally crippling, long drawn- 
out event which encouraged 
the right-wing military junta 
to seize power from Allende, 
might have been financed by 
the CIA. 

One key passage in the 
book, covering the November 
1963 period in Ecuador, in- 
dicates CIA interest in truck 
drivers and transport unions. 
“On 31 October the national 
drivers’ federation was re- 
quired by the Government to 
undergo ‘fiscal analysis,’ 
which means they’re going to 
bring under control the one 
organization that can stop the 
country completely . . . in 
fact it’s not really a union be- 
cause many of its members 
are owners of taxis, trucks 
and buses and even gasoline 
stations. Its orientation then 
is middle class, rather than 
working class but for our 
long-range planning it’s the 
most important of the orga- 
nized trade groups to be 


brought under greater in- 
fluence and control.” 

The author also recalls thai 
Uruguyan collaborators of the 
CIA asked the agency “to 
write the scenario for proof of 
Soviet intervention with trade 
unions in 1965 and 1966” he 
suggests that the CIA might 
have done the same in Chile. 

Describing a frame-up oper- 
ation in Ecuador, the author 
says a Quito airport official in 
the CIA’s payroll “found” 
a toothpaste tube on an Ecua- 
dorean revolutionary return- 
ing from Cuba. The tube con- 
tained rolled up into a ball in- 
flammatory plans for revolu- 
tion written by the CIA and 
planted on the Communist. 
The document was intended to 
appear as the Ecuadorean 
Communists’ report to the Cui 
bans on the status of their or- 
ganization and on plans for 
armed action... “We are ds-; 
scribing what we know of the 
organization, filling in with 
imagination where necessary 
. .. the diary recalls. 

‘ Soon after, the diary says, a 
local CIA chief “told Varea 
(then Ecuadorean vice presi- 
dent and according to the a u- 
thor a salaried CIA agent) to 
get going on speeches related 
to all . the recent cases in- 
volving Communist plans for 
action. ...” 

In 1963, according to the 
book U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development; (AID) 
provided Ecuador with more 
than a million dollars . worth 
of' weapons and police equip- 
ment, including 2.000 rifles, 
with a million pounds of am- 
munition, 6,000 tear gas gre- 
nades and almost 2,000 gas 
masks. 

The CIA’s priorities in 
Ecuador Agee says, were pen- 
etration of Communist organi- 
zations, and the Cuban mis- 
sion, maintaining agents, at 
the highest level of govern- 
ment, in the security services 
and in the opposition parties. 
It included propaganda to 
counteract anti-U.S. or pro- 
Communist propaganda and 
neutralize Communist in- 
fluence in mass organizations. 

Agee claims that the out-' 
standing liberal journalist of 
the country Gustavo Saigado 
was working as a CIA agent, 
writing columns in the daily 
newspaper El Comercio, or 
rather doing final drafts on 
articles prepared in the CIA 
station for El Comercio. 

From his own experience, 
the author describes the chief 
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intention of CIA operations in 
Ecuador and Uruguay as de- 
stroying the left, forcing the 
governments of these coun- 
tries to break off relations 
with Cuba, and disrupting the 
activities of Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. Targets included local 
[politicians who, it was hoped,' 
would become dependent on 
'the local CIA station for mon-; 
ey. The station in Quito, fi- 
nanced an anti-Communist 
Christian front which ex- 
ploded a bomb at, a church,; 
the intention being to whip up : 
feeling against revolution- 
aries,, the book says. j 

Ordered to get a hold bver; 
local politicians, the - young 
CIA officer is advised: “The 
way to do it . . . is to provide 
money for high Government, 
official’s mistress keeping, ; 
rent, food, clothing, entertain- 
ment.” ' | 

'• The author also provides" aj 
ryn-down of local CIA agents j 
in Montevideo in the early ; 
19S0s. Under codenames like 
Avidity-16, Avcave-1, and Av- 
buzz-1, they included a post ; 
office clerk who intercepted 
the international mail, a Com- ; 
munist Party penetrator who! 
“bugged” the electric sockets 1 
with listening devices and 
“Avbaron”, a hilarious Cuban 
Embassy chauffeur, who “in 
spite of an accident the firs* 
day he was out with- the em- 
bassy car,” dteadily gained; 
Cuban confidence. j 

He describes CIA efforts to; 
; find out where Soviet and oth- 
er Communist embassies ate 
to be placed in Latin America 
.efforts to buy adjacent prop- 
erty, install listening “bugs” 
and set up observation posts 
including some manned by ex- : 
perts who could lip-read in 
Russian. 

Agee descries his initial 
feeling as a young CIA officer 
as “being on the threshold of 
an exclusive club with a very 
select membership.” A pass- 
age which rings somewhat 
like Russian novelist Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn’s description 
of the mentality of Soviet 
MGB secret police in his book 
“The First Circle.” 

Agee describes himself as 
ending up disillusioned and 

I embittered at what he consid- 
ers CIA efforts to prop up rot- 
ten and corrupt governments. 
The methods which led to the 
Watergate scandal were in- 
stitutionalized at the Virginia 
CIA training school, he says. 

The loftiest aim of the CIA, 
he was told is to root out 
communism. But the list of 
accessories used for this task 
reads more like the props of a 
.traveling circus than the in- 
struments of such a serious, 
'endeavor. Equipment sent 
.down to the Montevideo sta- 
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THE SPOOKS WHO ' RUSH INTO PRINT 


C IA director William Colby isn’t the 
only one telling agency secrets these 
days. Indeed, part of Colby's presenta- 
tion to Congress last week was a plea for 
stronger laws to stop the spurt of tcll-all 
books and articles by former CIA agents. 
Last year the agency was only partially 
successful in censoring a book entitled 
“The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence," 
co-authored by ex-agent Victor Marchet- 
ti. Now the CIA faces an even more 
difficult battle with a onetime spook who 
has gone outside the country to publish 
his expose. 

The book is called “Inside the Com- 
pany: CIA Diary,” and cx-agent 1‘hilip 
Agee avoided all attempts at prior cen- 
sorship by having it published first in 
Croat Britain.* Now an American edition 
is planned by Straight Arrow Press, a 
publishing house connected will* Bolling 
Stone magazine, and the CIA brass is 
more than a little concerned. “Nobody 
could doubt Agee’s authenticity,” said 
one former CIA operative, and the 
book’s accuracy apparently extends right 
down to the ferocious wood ticks that 
infest “Isolation,” the secret CIA training 
base at Camp Peary, Va. More impor- 
tant, the book names dozens of under- 
cover agents and collaborators whom 
Agee encountered during eight years in 
Latin America— including three Presi- 
dents of Mexico and a leader of the 
Communist Party in Ecuador. “I think 
it’s terrible, frankly,” Colby told News- 
week in an interview two weeks ago, 
“because this puts people's reputations 

WASHINGTON POST 
19 JAN 1975 ■ 

By JO YCE ILLIG 

Cloak and Arrow 

A CONTROVERSIAL new book' 
just published in England, Inside 
the -Company: CIA Diary, by 
Philip Agee, will be published 
here in May by Straight Arrow 
Books, the San Francisco publish- 
ing house that is a division of 
Rolling Stone. 

The manuscript was offered to 
many large publishing houses be- 
fore Straight Arrow became in- 
volved but, according to Straight 
Arrow’s managing editor, Diane 
Cleaver, there was some hesita- 
tion because of all the trouble 
Knopf had over Victor Marchet- 
ti’s book, The CIA and the Cult of 
Intelligence. After a prolonged 
court battle, Knopf was ordered 
to delete some sections of Mar- 
chetti’s book. 

Straight Arrow feels safe in go- 
ing ahead . with publication. 
Cleaver said, because the British 
publisher and prime contractor. 
Penguin, will have 10,000 copies 
in Canada in February. “If the 
book’s available in Canada, it’s 
rather silly to' think that it 

'tion, for example, included 
“wigs, hair coloring, special, 
shoes and clothing, special 
glasses, moustaches, warts, 
moles,,...” j - -j oi 


in had shape, it puts people in physical 
danger." 

Agee sees it differently, of course. A 
1956 graduate of Notre Dame, he began 
Ills twelve-year CIA career as a conserv- 
ative Bo man Catholic, but eventually 
came to view himself as a revolutionary 
socialist whose mission was to warn the 
world about CIA machinations abroad. 
“Reforms of the FBI and the CIA, even 
removal of the President from office, 
cannot remove the problem,” he writes. 
“American capitalism, based as it is on 
exploitation of the poor, with its funda- 
mental motivation in personal greed, 
simply cannot survive without force— 
without a secret police force.” And to 
buttress that shrill argument, Agee lists 
a variety of U.S. organizations— from 
the AFL-CIO to New York’s First Na- 
tional City Bank to the International 
Police Academy in Washington, D.C.— 
that he claims are financed, controlled 
or influenced by the CIA. 

Disclosures such as Agee’s, Colby told 
Congress last week, are not subject to 
criminal penalties under existing law un- 
less “made to a foreigner or . . . with an 
intent to injure the United States . . . 
The irony,” Colby added, “is that effec- 
tive criminal penalties do exist for un- 
authorized disclosure of an income-tax 
return, patent information or crop statis- 
tics”— but not for the darkest secrets of 
the nation's most secret service. 

% G40 paws. Penguin Hooks. London. 


wouldn’t be available here,” she 
said. The 480-page American edi- 
tion will be priced at $10. 

Agee joined the CIA in the late 
1950s after, being recruited at the 
University of Notre Dame, where 
he went to college. He was an 
agent in Ecuador, Uruguay and 
Mexico before resigning in ‘the 
late ’60s and is now living in Eng- 
land. • •• 

“The book is really quite amaz- 
ing,” according to Cleaver, “be- 
cause it does give the day-by-day 
operations of the CIA in a way 
that hasn’t been done before. 
Agee names a lot of names, and in 
that sense it’s a very sensational 
book. Many of the names aren’t fa- 
miliar to us but it mentions some 
American corporations and indi- 
viduals who are involved with the 
CIA. There are appendices in the 
book which list everyone involved 
and it’s quite extensive.” 

Straight Arrow arranged for the 
American rights after Jann Wen- 
ner, owner of the Rolling Stone 
Corporation, mentioned the book 
to Alan Rinzler, then the presi- 
dent of Straight Arrow and now a 
consulting editor. At the end of 
last summer, Rinzler was in Lon- 
don and made an agreement with 
Penguin. “It wasn’t brought to 
us,” said Cleaver. "We went after 
it.” 


JOYCE ILLIG writes regularly on 
the publishing scene for Book 
World! -- 
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PHILIP AGEE: A SPY WHO QUIT 


JtesulMralned and a Notre Dame grad- 
uate, Philip Agee seemed an ideal 
meruit for the CIA — or "the Company, " 
Insiders call it — when he first “came 
aboard. "And a zealous CIA post of- 
ficer he proved for 12 years, most of 
fifcem spent on station in Quito, 
Montevideo and Mexico City. But short- 
ly after Agee “went ashore" (resigned) 
'1869, the CIA began receiving dis- 
turbing reports. Apparently Agee had 
gone to Castro ’s Cuba to research a 
book. Next he holed up in Paris, then re- 
surfaced In London. Often broke, he 
mas kept going, ironically, at times by 
standouts from agents trying to gain ac- 
cess to his manuscript. Agee's book, 
(vst published in Great Britain and ti- 
tled inside the Company: CIA Diary, is 
that the agency feared: a detailed 
spook-and-tell account of CIA oper- 
ations in Latin America, laced with i 
Agee’s tortured account of his failing 
marriage and his secret conversion to 
radical socialism that led to his CIA 
expose. Former CIA men do not ques- 
tion "its deadly accuracy, ” as one 
(described the book, although they put 
FtismAgee as “not a very high-level 
staff officer.” Others are furious at his 
identifying nearly 250 CIA staffers, 
agents and collaborators, noting cold- 
ly, "This is sometimes perceived as 
‘ penetration by a hostile agent. ’ ’’ Vic- 
tor Marchetti, author of The CIA and 
She Cult of Intelligence (PEOPLE, Sept. 
S), calls Agee ’s book "authentic " but 
edds that letters to him from Agee are 
"a little like hearing from someone 
mho’s just got religion. "In the cold, as 
far as legal action is concerned, is the 
CiA itself. Director William Colby points 
<3isi that the oath of secrecy required 
CIA men is little more than a gen- 
tlemen 's agreement: the agency 
eannot prosecute an ex-CIA officer 
mho blabs. Recently Philip Agee talked 
fe England with Jerene Jones of PEO- 
about his CIA experiences, 
gradual radicalization and ordeal while 
y/rlting his book. 


tionalize U.S. intervention. Little by 
little, I came to believe that it was not 
reforms that were most important, but 
freedom for big U.S. corporations to 
1 operate in those countries. The more 
successful we were as the CIA, the fur- 
ther away from liberal reforms we got. 
The CIA is a political police attempting 
to hold back history. A socialist revo- 
lution Is the only means to effect 

reform in most developing countries. 
Cuba, which I visited in February 1974, 
is the only Latin American country to 
fulfill the social goals of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

Apart from gathering information, 
did you personally commit any po- 
litical crimes in Latin America? 

Yes, many times. Constantly, in fact. 

What kind of crimes? 

Things like wiretapping, planting 
false documents, suborning politicians 
and framing-people to get them arrest- 
ed and put in jail. 

In your book, you list nearly 250 per- 
sons you identify as CIA officers, local 
agents, informers and collaborators. 
Are these agents still active? - 
I would assume so. In October, I 
made a list available to the press jof 37 
CIA people in Mexico City, and the two 
top agents were withdrawn. 

Were any on your list of 250 your 
friends? 

No comment. I don’t consider them 
friends anymore. 

What do you think will become of them? 

I hope they won’t be able to serve 
anymore. I hope 1 have disrupted their 
effectiveness, curtailed their activities. 
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For future editions I would say that 
the current president of Mexico, Luis 
Echeverrfa Alvarez, was a reluctant 
collaborator, but not an agent. He was 
simply following the lead of DfazOr- 
daz, who preceded him. Echeverrfa 
broke with the CIA. 

In what ways did the CIA prop up re- 
gimes in Latin America? 

By the establishment of. Public Safe- 
ty Programs in AID (Agency for 
International Development). We trained 
and infiltrated the local police posing 
as AID technicians. In Montevideo, for 
instance, vie expanded and promoted 
the police capability for repression. 

Do you know of instances where the 
CIA went beyond “smearing" critics 
j an d actually disposed of them? 

The CIA arranged the assassination 
of Trujillo in the Dominican Republic 
and tried to do the same to Castro. 

What is a day like in the life of a spy? 

A grind. Y ou start in the morning by 
reading all the local newspapers. Then 
you read all the Telex messages and 
cables and correspondence in the sta- 
tion, and prepare for agent meetings. 
You get the money ready— if you need 
it. Afterwards you write reports — con- 
tact reports — on agent meetings. In the 
evening, you go to embassy cocktail 
parties, dinner parties and receptions. 
The more people you know in the local 
community, the more possible spy 
contacts you have. 

How did you get your instructions, and 
did you ever disobey? 

We got our instructions by coded ca- 
ble, by couriers and in diplomatic 
pouches. I never disobeyed. The things 
I didn’t like, I just dragged my feet on. 


Did the CIA know you were writing your 
book? Did they know its contents? 

I assume they did. I have no evi- 
dence, but they could have broken into 
the publishing house or into my house 
The KGB (Soviet intelligence) would 
have known what was going on. 

Do you feel that you were "smeared" 
by the CIA after you left the agency? 

Yes. The CIA circulated the report 
that I was a drunk and despondent 
agent in Mexico City, spilling my story 
to a journalist. I was not drunk or 
despondent. 

What makes you think you were shad- 
owed and "bugged" while.you were 


i 
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writing your book? 

I Just saw It. In London there were 
seven people tailing me on the tube 
and around my apartment. They were 
always the same people — probably 
British. And the telephone engineer 
told me there were funny things on my 
line at the telephone exchange. 

Do you feel you are iri danger now? 

. No, not especially. The CIA can’t do 
anything to me here that isn’t approved 
by the British. Qne wonders, of course, 
but you can’t worry all the time. 

Were you aware of the CIA ’s dom estic 
spying activities that have recently 
come to light? 

I spent some time back in the States 
in 1966-67. By that time a new division 
—the Domestic Operations Division 
— had set up offices in various U.S. 
cities. The alleged purpose was to dis^ 
cover foreign influence in the protest 
.organizations, like the anti-Vietnam . 
war group. 

Do you think there was foreign control? 

No matter how tenuous, most of 
these cases had some foreign connec- 
tion. All foreign operations have 
domestic connections. 

Should the CIA continue? 

I think the CiA should not exist. It is 
an Instrument of repression. 


Then how would you change the CIA? 

There will have to be a socialist re- 
organization in the U.S. When people 
think of socialism they often think of the 
KGB, but the style of the Soviet secret 
police is not in the American tradition. 
We have different ideas and traditions. 
There would have to be citizen con- 
trol, with regular reviews of policy. 

Were you surprised at Watergate? 

Watergate is chapter and verse out 
of the CIA manual. If these acts are 
criminal when committed by officials in 
the U.S., what are they when inflicted 
on foreign peoples? Are they not 
crimes abroad as well, or does moral- 
ity change when you cross the border? 

What are your future plans? 

I want to go back to the U.S. as soon 
as possible. But the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union has told me not to return 
until after my book is published in the 
States. The CIA could enjoin me not to 
publish, as they tried with Victor Mar- 
chetti when he wrote The CIA and the 
Cult of Intelligence. 

How would you compare your book to 
Marchetti's? 

He was writing from the headquar- 
ters vantage point, whereas my book 
is a window on the CIA in the field. 
Between the two, you’ll get a pretty 
good idea of what the CiA is aii about. 


ROLLING STONE 

30 JAN 1975 

Ex-CIA Agent Tells More 

.Rather than waiting until publication 
of my book ( Inside the CIA: A Com- 
pany Diary) I send comments now. 
While the principal argument is not 
with the CIA as your interviewer cor- 
rectly wrote (RS 174), it should be 
emphasized that the real argument is 
with capitalism, an economic system 
founded on personal greed. While 
liberal arguments may have entered our 
conversation, given the questions 
asked, my view is that a socialist revo- 
lution, not liberal reform, is the correct 
road out of the capitalist world’s cur- 
rent crisis. As for hope, I’m not only 
hopeful but I’m also confident that the 
CIA and their forces of repression can 
and will be defeated as part of the 
weakening and eventual defeat of the 
ruling minority of the U.S. 

Thus Ralph Gleason’s moving col- 
umns (RS 172, 173) on “what to do 
about it” are disturbing. Vacillation be- 
tween grooving on the music and de- 
spair is just what the Rockefellers and 
their servants want the disaffected to 
do. But the changes so many want can 
only be obtained through strength and 
unity in a political party or politically 
oriented organization, through study 
and sacrifice and through risk taking. 
No overnight miracles but a long, hard 
struggle with successive small political 
actions accumulating. 

Philip Agee 
• Cornwall, England 


LONDON TIMES 
6 January 1975 


CIA UNDER SCRUTINY 


President Ford is undoubtedly 
right to appoint a commission to 
investigate allegations that the 
CIA has been conducting illegal 
intelligence operations within 
the United States. The allega- 
tions are serious enough to cause 
concern, and the public mood in 
the United States is now much 
less tolerant of the notion that 
the law can be bent when some- 
one in a position of power 
believes it to be in the national 
interest. Vietnam and Watergate 
have undermined confidence in 
the Executive, and recent reve- 
lations about the activities of the 
CIA have persuaded many people 
that the American system of 
checks and balances has not been 
effective in this area. 

Nevertheless, the problem is 
not just a simple matter of bring- 
ing the CIA to heel. In the first 
place it is hard to envisage the 
commission digging very deep in 
three months, which is the time 
allotted to it. Then the distinc- 
tion between domestic and 
foreign intelligence work is not 
as simple as it looks on paper. 
For instance, links between 


domestic protest groups and 
foreign governments may need 
to be investigated. How far 
these really did exist in the case 
of the Vietnam demonstrations 
may be questionable but the 
need to find out is not. As for 
Watei'gate, the CIA was dragged 
in because the FBI refused to do 
the dirty work. Obviously the 
CIA was wrong to allow itself 
to be used in this way but it 
comes under the direct authority 
of the White House and there- 
fore needs an unaccustomed level 
of determination and integrity to 
resist a request from that quarter. 

This suggests that the basic 
problem lies only partly in the 
CIA itself. It is not quite such an 
unaccountable private army as is 
sometimes depicted. It comes 
under the . National Security 
Council and is supposed to be 
overseen by committees of the 
Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Its brief is very wide. 

Obviously it has on occasion 
developed a momentum of its own 
that has stretched the formal 
constraints on its- activities. It has 
also been adept at persuading 


both the Executive and the Legis- 
lature to approve, or turn a blind 
eye to, some very dubious activi- 
ties. But the ultimate responsi- 
bility for what it has done must 
rest at least as much with those 
who were supposed to oversee it 
as with the agency itself. 

There is, of course, an obvious 
problem in controlling clandes- 
tine activities in an open demo- 
cracy, and there are strong temp- 
tations in an imperfect world to 
adhere too enthusiastically to the 
maxim that nice guys finish last. 
When the United States was sure 
of its mission in the world there 
was too little concern about 
the means used to pursue it, and 
when the inner security of the 
state seemed threatened similar 
attitudes prevailed. If Mr Rocke- 
feller’s commission can help to 
restore a decent respect for 
legality and a proper sense of 
the relationship between means 
and ends in a democracy it will 
have done valuable service. But 
it ought to look at the whole 
context in which the CIA 
operates. 
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Acting on INPOLSE, Your Intrepid Reporters 
Stalk the CIA and Hit Paydirt ■ 


'.-The stately, four-story 
Washington town house bore ab- 
solutely no external markings to 
Sctemtify it as the home of Inter- 
ffiaskmal Police Services, Inc., a 
<s®BGpany that we had been in- 
"fsstigadng on a tip that it was a- 
CIA proprietary— or secretly 
owned front company.- Large 
stotters blocked the . view 
through the windows. There was 
n® aiaUbox. The building looked 
'.Txs a funeral home in. hiding, 
scffisa and withdrawn. 

" There was a surprising bustle 
of activity outside the back en- 
trance, however, as workers of 
ail kinds — plumbers, carpenters, 
(electricians,, painters — ambled 
m and out of the building. Mov- 
ers had emptied the place the day 
fegfore, they said, taking truck- 
loads of equipment to an un- 
ibacwm destination, and the re- 
pairmen were now cleaning up 
for the next occupants. The tele- 
phone had been disconnected, 
'J/ith no forwarding number. In- 
ternational Police Services (IN- 
POLSE) had vanished at the 
moment we had found it. 

Inside the vacant building. 
Cohere were remnants of what 
looked to have been a 
specialized school. Three of the 
rooms were stripped 
laboratories, with formica tab- 
letops around the preimeter and 
stales with arching faucets. One 
lac had a formica display table in 
She middle, and another was 
btsiit around a long, shallow 
basin of stainless steel, which 
we guessed had been used for ; 
developing film. i 

In addition to the labs, there 
were several offices and about 
half a dozen large classrooms, 
complete with blackboards, 
world maps, and wall signs 
preaching school discipline: 
CLEAN BLACKBOARD AND CHALK 
CRAY AFTER CLASS. One class- 
ifoom was lined with wall sock- 
ets, w iring' along the floor, and 
other evidence that it had once 
been an audio room with ear- 
phones at each desk. Someone 
had left magazines on a table 
. --copies of Police Chief ~The 
Shooting Industry, American 
Firearms Industry, and the 
international Police Academy 
Review. A Code of Professional 
Conduct, written in French, was 


posted in one hall. It was a kind 
qf pledge of allegiance for police 
officers. Other signs were in 
Spanish. 

The secret schoolhouse was 
bare except for file folders 
strewn about on the first floor. 
The folders had been emptied, 
but they were still labelled and 
the labels proved to be the only 
clues. Ten folders were marked 
“SURVEILLANCE— INTERVIEWS”. 

About 50 others carried the 
names of companies around the 
country, presumably firms with 
which INPOLSE did business. 
Finally, six folders were marked 
with the names of individuals^ 
who turned out to have been in- 
structors at the school. 

The corporations . and the in : 
structors, plus independent 
sources, provided us with hard! 
evidence that International 
Police Services, Inc., operated 
for nearly 23 years as an arm of 
the CIA, under cover as a private 
firm. Part of its business was to 
export police wares to foreign 
police forces — guns, ammuni- 
tion, nightsticks, handcuffs, hol- 
sters, uniforms, radios, and rela- 
tively unsophisticated kinds of 
bugging and surveillance 
equipment. But, according to 
INPOLSE officials, this export 
work was only a sideline to the 
larger task of education. Over 
the years, INPOLSE provided 
specialized training in police 
techniques to- thousands of 
foreign policemen from 87 coun- 
tries around the world! 

Philip Agee, a renegade ex-' 
CIA operative nine years’ ex-, 
perience in Latin America, de- 
scribed how, in 1965, he sent; 
one of the Agency’s Uruguayan' 
agents, Alejandro Otero, to IN- 
POLSE for training. Otero was 
then chief of intelligence for the 
Montevideo, Uruguay, police 
department. In an interview in 
London, Agee said that the spe- 
cial courses in Washington were 
designed “to jack up” Otero and 
“get him going against the 
Tumpatnaros,” the strongest 
group of Uruguayan revo- 
liitionarics at. one time. ' 

Agee's story begs comparison 
to the explosive film, “State* of 
Siege,” in which the Tum- 
pamaros kill an American offi- 
cial of the AID Public Safety 
program, in the belief that the 


program is merely a front for 
CIA interference in Uruguay. 
The State Department, reacting 
to publicity around the film, has 
vehemently and consistently de- 
nied that the Public Safety pro- 
grams have been used or control- 
led by the CIA. 

Agee’s real-life CIA experi- 
ence indicates otherwise. He 
told us that AID’S own Interna- 
tional Police Academy, a school 
very similar to INPOLSE that is. 
run out of an old trolley barn in , 
Georgetown, was originally es- ; 
tablished by the CIA. He went 
on to say that CIA operatives 
regularly used the AID Public 
Safety programs for cover in' 
Uruguay and elsewhere, and that-; 
the Agency took advantage of ■ 
AID’s contact with foreign 1 
police, forces to recruit its agents 
from among the local 
cops. Agee recounted how his 
request to have Otero trained 
was forwarded to James 
Angleton ’ s cou n teri u tc Ilige nee 
staff at CIA headquarters, and 
how Otero was assigned to 12 
weeks at the International Police 
Academy followed by four 
weeks at the CIA’s “private” 
school, INPOLSE. 

Angleton is the same senior 
CIA official who resigned last 
month in the wake of disclosures 
that his office had been involved 
in large-scale domestic oper-: 
ations — seemingly in violation 
of the CIA’s charter. Agee 
stated — and three other CIA 
sources confirmed — that 
Angleton’s counterintelligence 
office also controlled the CIA’s 
worldwide police liaison, infil- 
tration, and training programs. 
We have learned that the actual 
CIA operation that funneled 
people fike Otero into training 
assignments was known by the 
acronym DTBAIL, and that a 
former Angleton staffer named 
Byron Engle moved from the 
CIA in 1962 to head the entire 
Office of Public Safety in AID. 

“State of Siege,” was banned 
from Washington’s Kennedy 
Center two years ago because of 
its political overtones.Thc movie 
also provoked a heated debate in 
Congress over AID’s police 
training programs. Most of the 
inquiry focused on AID’s Inter- 
national Police Academy, which 
has now been legislated almost 
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out of existence. 

But none of the Congressional 
hearings or probes disclosed the 
operations of INPOLSE, even 
though it was older and at least 
as large as the Police Academy. 
Commercial cover worked so 
well for INPOLSE that it con- 
ducted classes, undetected, for 
14 years at the old brownstone in 
the heart of Washington — 10 r 
blocks north of the White; 
House, six blocks cast of Em- 
bassy Row on Massachusetts 
Avenue, only a couple of blocks 
from the homes of all three- 
Harpet’s Weekly Washington 
editors. (In i960, INPOLSE, or 
the CIA, paid more than 
$100,000 in cash for the build- 
ing) 

The school served as a parallel 
institution for the Police 
Academy, and several instrucr 
tors referred to it as a kind of 
“graduate school*’- for IPA. 
Philip Agee said INPOLSE was 
used to conceal CIA training ex- 
perts whom “you didn’t want 
kicking around the Police 
Academy.” One high CIA offi- 
cial, who retired two years ago 
from Agency headquarters here, 
observed that INPOLSE “per- 
formed services that IPA was not 
capable of performing.” 

We took the names of the 
corporations from the discarded 
file folders and showed them to 
people knowledgeable in the 
traffic of firearms and bugging 
devices in Washington’s under- 
world. These people recognized 
some of the firms, many of them 
run out of post office boxes in 
obscure cities, as dealers in 
police hardware and low-quality 
surveillance equipment. After 
examining our list, the State 
Department’s Office of' Muni- 
tions Control acknowledged that 
INPOLSE is registered as an ex- 
, porter of munitions and other 
material requiring special gov- 
ernment approval. \ 

The State Department pon- 
dered our request for informa- 
tion about specific licenses 
— showing how much the com- 
pany had exported, and to 
whom — for more than a month, 
without conclusion. We then 
filed an official request under the 
Freedom of Information Act, 
which by law requires a response 
within 10 days. The State De- 
partment has now been studying 
the matter for six weeks. 

So we have not been able to 
determine the nature and volume 
of INPOLSE’s arms exporting 
business. Several former IN- 
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POLSE-officials said that the 
flow of exports was heavy dur- 
ing the 50s and early 60s but ta- 
pered off rapidly thereafter when 
large firearms firms moved into 
the police export business, at- 
tracted by all the government 
money being thrown around. In 
recent years, sources said, IN- 
POLSE did almost no export 
work and restricted itself to its 
function as a Smith & Wesson 
dealer, selling police revolvers 
-to the students. 

Since much of the school’s 
training business was presum- 
ably financed through contracts 
with- the AID O/fice of Public 
Safety, we went through AID 
records to find out how many 
foreign policemen had been sent 
there. We located contracts 
worth $320,889.13. covering 
about a thousand students: But 
INPOLSE officials themselves 
said this-represented only a small 
fraction of the company’s work 
with AID .over the years. 

After further toil in the 
bureaucracy, we found an AID 
clerk who said that many IN-. 
POLSE records were “missing” 
from the files. For example, all 
the financial records of a major,' 
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Vietnam era were not there. The 
contract covered the years 
1963-70. Obviously, the AID 
records are hopelessly incom- 
plete, and another Freedom of 
Information request for the re- 
maining contracts has been 
pending since early December. 

Even if the AID contracts turn 
up, they will not tell the full 
story of INPOLSE’s activities. 
According to a former officer of 
the company, AID was often 
bypassed altogether in contracts 
directly between INPOLSE and 
foreign governments and police 
departments. These relationships 
have proved impossible to enu- 
merate thus far, as have the rela- 
tionships between INPOLSE and 
American agents receiving spe- 
cial training. All former IN- 
POLSE officers have vigorously 
denied that the. company ever 
trained Americans, but one ex- 
CIA operative said that he him- 
self took a counter-insurgency 
course there in the late 60s’ be- 
fore going to Vietnam for opera- 
tions that included working 
closely with the Vietnamese 
police in the Phoenix program. 

A former instructor at IN- 
POLSE confirmed the fact that 
Americans had been trained 
there, recalling “at least one” 
group of agents under the tute- 
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lage of a guerilla expert from the 
Philippines, Napoleon Va- 
leriano. We have established 
that INPOLSE used the services 
of Valeriano, who distinguished 
himself in CIA agent Edward 
Lansdale’s campaign against the : 
Huk rebellion in the Philippines ■ 
during the fifties. Lansdale be- ‘ 
came legendary as “The Ugly ! 
American,” and Valeriano later 1 
seemed to turn up wherever 
there were concentrations of. 
jungle, insurgents, and CIA 
agents. He helped train the 
CIA’s Cubans for the Bay of 
Pigs expedition, and subse- : 
quently helped train counterin- 
surgents for Vietnam. 

The tormer officers of IN- 
POLSE denied that the. firm had" 
connections with the CIA at all. 
Frank Holmes, its first presi- 
dent, refused even to discuss the 
matter unless we would tell him 
which of his former employes 
had given us our leads. He and 
the other officers painted the 
police training experience as a 
relic from an old era, bygone 
and uninteresting. 

To some extent they are right. 
INPOLSE is recently dead, .and 
the International Police Acad- 
emy is scheduled to close in 
February— in accordance with' 
an ; amendment proposed by 
Senator James- Abourezk 
(D-S.D.) and adopted by Con- 
gress. A just-retired high- 
ranking CIA official, with direct 
knowledge of police training 
matters, said that IPA had been 
.“turned over to AID ... . that is, 
really turned over” by -the 
Agency in the last couple of 
years, anyway. • 

The era of large, Wash- 
ington-based, CIA-sponsored 
training schools for foreign 
policemen is ending after a run 
of many years. But this does not 
mean that the Agency is now 
without methods to pene- 
trate and train the police and 
security establishments of 
foreign countries, or without the 
means to recruit foreign officials 
for use in American intelligence 
programs and covert operations. 

The new law contains two 
loopholes large enough to fly a 
U-2 through. One, for which 
CLA Director Colby personally 
lobbied, allows the CIA itself to 
continue training foreign police. 
(Colby assured the Congressmen 
that it would not be done too 
much.) The other loophole ex- 
empts programs for training 
foreign officials in narcotics con- 
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Srol. Already the word is out in 
Washington that significant 
numbers of CIA operatives are 
moving over to the -Drug En- 
forcement Administration, fol- 
lowing the bureaucratic winds. 
And no one knows when we will 
find out which of the CIA’s 
other proprietaries — there are 
hundreds in this country — is car- 
lying on the INPOLSE tradition. 


THE GUARDIAN MANCHESTER 
11 January 1975 

JOHN TORODE > 


. WHEN THE CIA was set up, , 
it was given carte blanche by; 
the . US Government to 
operate abroad as it saw fit 
(subject, of course', to civilian 
control) except in four coun- 
tries. They were Britain,, 
Canada, Australia, and New-; 
Zealand. There, it was for-; 
mally agreed with the host; 
governments that the agency 
would act only with their 
prior knowledge and appro- 
val. 

Some of the most recent’ 
CIA defectors claim that that 
agreement haj been secretly 1 
buried by the Americans who 
now feel free to get up to 
any sort of secret dirty trick ' 
over heie just as they do in 
France, Chile, and other 
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of the ' world. Senator : 
Schweiker's latest revelations 
give credence to this view. 1 

Except that I am assured 
by the Brits that relations 
are as good as ever and the' 
Schweiker letter just doesn't 
ring true. That in turn raises 
another possibility. Just sup- 
pose the Schweiker letter; 
was a forgery. Who would 
benefit V None other than the 
CIA — by discrediting the 
many other, more sensational 
and substantial allegations, 
aboui. the agency now doing 
the Washington rounds. 

But, if that is too convo- 
luted for your taste, let us 
return to the supposed break- 
down of the special rela- 
tionship. My ex-CIA source 
puts it like this : Cord Meyer, 
the (well known) CIA boss 
in London, has spent all his 
life on the covert (dirty 
tricks) side of the CIA. 

He is a “ swashbuckler and 
a special ops man.” Not the 
sort of character you'd send 
to London to swap cosy 
gossip with the Brits. More 
the man to head a beefed 
up- super secret team in a 
country on the verge of insta- 
bility. 

As my man puts it : Britain 
is in economic chaos with 
” Labour extremists ” in both 
the union and government, 
part of the country in a state 
of armed revolt, and Rightist 
paramilitary groups are lim- 
bering up. Just the sort of 
unstable situation in which 
both full scale espionage and’ 
good ole dirty tricks come 
into their own. 


i , 

The Sparring Blow by Blow 

This is a portion of our conversation with Dennis Flemming, the last 
president of International Police Services. 

Q. This American from the CIA that we talked to said he came over to your 
place before he went to Vietnam and took a course in police methods. In 
- the late sixties. He said he was with some other fellows from 'the CIA. 

A. 1 don't know. He may have that a little screwed up. Did he say us, or did 
he say International Police Academy. 

Q. No. He said International Police Services, on R St. 

A. Well, that was our address ... 

Q. That’s what cot us interested ... 

A. But I don't recall anything like that. We’ve had people coming in and 
checking in to see what the hell we do and that sort of thing, but I don’t 
recall any training per se. 

Q. Well, in fact we were able to confirm that with one of your instructors. 

A. Uh, what instructor? 

Q. Well, I wouldn’t give your name to somebody else, either. But it was 
someone who had a long relationship with your company. 

A- Well, as I say. we’ve had people from all kinds of government agencies 
come over to see what we're doing, but it doesn’t ring a bell that we had a 
group of people from that outfit. 

Q-.Did you have any connection with the CIA in the business? 

A. Not except as a friendly bystander. 

Q. I see. Cause, I guess, we have several sources who have said that you 
were what is known as a CIA proprietary. In other words, that the CIA 
helped to set you up and was running you during the course of your^ 
business. 

A. Well, here’s the thing. People can say a whole lot of things. And I don’t 
know what their purpose might be in saying them. But I’m talking to a 
guy I don’t know from a bale of hay over the. phone. ... 

Q. You don’t real'y want to talk about it then? 

A. Look. My position is that I’m just the last boss of a losing cause. We lost 
some money in that company. It was a bad deal, and I don’t feel like 
talking to anyone about it. You know. I’m a retired cop, and I’m a very 
^private guy. 

Q. Where were you a cop? That must have been a long time ago. 

A. That’s not really important. 

Q. I know, but . . . * 

A. This thing’s all history now.T’m unhappy that something I was involved 
in didn’t turn out, but I’m not thinking about it now. I don’t even talk 
about it to my brother. ... 

Not all the former instructors of INPOLSE talked freely with us. This is 
one example. 

Q. I understand that you at one time had a connection with International, 
Police Services, Inc. Is that right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you do, teach courses for them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I see. When were you there? 

A. Uh. What’s this for? : 

Q. It's for Harper's Weekly. We're looking into police training and the 
export of police equipment. 

A. And what’s your name again? 

Q. Taylor Branch. .1 

Q. And you’re with Harpers ? 

A. Yes. '■ ■ 

Q. You don’t mind my asking a few questions, do you? 

A. Yes, I do. ... i 

Q. Can I ask you why? ! 

A. Well, I just don’t like to ... If you’ll write me a letter and put it in 
writing, I’ll, maybe I'll answer it. 

Q. Could I come to see you? 

•A. No, no, it’s not necessary. Have you contacted anyone else? 

A. Yes, we’ve been talking with some of the officers. 

Q. And who are they? 

A. Oh, Mr. McKinney and Duane and several of the others. Uh, you worked 
for them after you retired from the FBI? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of course were you teaching? 

A. Uh, what's your number, and maybe I’ll cal) you back. 

Q. Uh. (gives numbers) 

A. All right. 1 might give you a call, (hangs up.) , 

A portion of a conversation with an ex-instructor from INPOLSE. 

Q. Were you training Americans over there, too? 

A. No. All foreigners, Latin America, Africa, Asia. Southeast Asia, just 
about everywhere. 

Q. I see. But that’s how we got interested in the story in the first place. We 
talked to an American who had been with the CIA, who said that he had 
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been trained at International Police before he went to Vietnam. Would 
you know anything about that? 

, Let’s see. Oh, yeah. You're right. But I wasn’t engaged in it, myself. 
That’s right. We had a fellow from the Philippines who taught them 
counterinsurgency and that sort of thing. You're right. They had a group 
over there from CIA. 

, I see. Just that one fellow from the Philippines. 

, That’s right. Who are you, again? . . . - 

, Was there just that one course for the fellows from the Agency? 

, I can't recall. I know there was at least that one group. There might have 
been two or more, but I really don’t know . . . 

, Did the Americans mix with the foreigners, or did they keep them sepa- 
rate? 

. No, as I recall, we had the Americans in between the foreign classes. 

, I see. So they didn’t overlap. 

. No, that’s right. 

. Did the Americans have some of the same instructors? 

, Yes. They did have some of the same. 

. I see. What kind of counter-insurgency were they teaching? 

, Oh, I don’t know that. That wasn’t my cup of tea, so I never got into that. 

. What did you teach? 

. I gave a course on surveillance, informants, that sort of thing. Regular 
police work. ...... 
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from JOHN GRAHAM 

Washington, 11 January 

NOT a week passes in 
'■Washington these days 
without some disparag- 
ing revelations about the 
Central Intelligence 
.Agency, but this week’s 
discovery is surely one 
•of the oddest. 

Senator Richard Schweiker, 
of Pennsylvania, yesterday 
made public a document in 
which the CIA asks various 
American companies to 
bid for a contract to supply 
it with information on 
transportation technology 
and developments in 
Britain, Germany, Canada, 
France, Japan and the 
Soviet Union. 

Although the document is un- 
classified, the CIA has in- 
structed the companies to 
limit all knowledge of the 
exercise to the spymaster’s 
traditional ‘ need-to-know ’ 
criterion. 

The CIA also wants full de- 
tails of any company 
employees who may work 
on the projects, and speci- 
fically orders that no non- 
Americans be involved. 

There is both more, to this 
than meets the eye, and 
less. Senator Schweiker has 
swiftly denounced the 
agency for doing what 
should properly be done 
by the Department of Com- 
merce or Tranportation. 
He has found in the exer- 
cise another proof that the 
^CIA has set up ‘ an invisible 
government of its own.’ 


But all agree that foreign 
transportation systems and 
technological developments 
are of legitimate interest 
to the United States Gov-. 

" eminent and the CIA; any 
self-respecting espionage 
organisation would at least 
arm itself against subver- 
sion with a copy of Brad- 
shawls railways time- tables. 

Why the 
mystery? 

There is little dispute that 
other countries have sur- 
passed the US in mass 
transport technology. This 
particular search for 
knowledge by the CIA may 
therefore be neither illegal 
nor _ especially threatening 
to individual or national 
liberties. 

It may also be a sensible 
method, since a company 
specialist in transportation 
sciences is likely to know 
far more than a CIA man, 
to be better placed to 
acquire knowledge and 
evaluate it. Using private 
citizens has the additional 
advantage that the resi- 
dent CIA agent is not 
forced to expose himself. 

All of which appears so 
harmless as to dispel mys- 
tery, but it is precisely this 
that is so mysterious. Why 
is the agency going to such 
trouble when most of the 
information it could re- 
ceive is publicly available 
anyway? 

Technical papers in all the 
countries named provide 
masses of up-to-date data 
on new technology. Close 
co-operation already exists 
between the US and most 
of the named countries on 
these matters.' 

The suspicion grows that the 
project has not a sinister, 
but a Parkinsonian, ex- 
planation, that of an insti- 
tution grown so big' that 
it puts its fingers into any , 
pie, however unnecessary I 
or idiotic the insertion. 
This suspicion is to a 
degree confirmed by the 
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An F.B.I. Inquiry, Too 

Predictably, the admission by former high .officials of 
; the Federal Bureau of Investigation that, during J. Edgar 
Hoover’s tenure, the bureau kept records on personal 
indiscretions of some members of Congress has turned 
■the Capitol purple with the cries of outraged solons. \ 

Somehow, Congressional cries of injury could be taken 
more seriously if Congress had been less timorous and' 
considerably more responsible over the years. The notion 
—not to say the firmly held belief— that Mr. Hoover had. 
a treasure trove of scandal about high governmental 
personalities was a live aspect of Washington life for 
decades, as was the knowledge that neither. Attorneys 
General nor Presidents had the courage to rein in Mr. ; 
Hoover, or to call him to account. In those circumstances, 
^Congress did not choose to serve as residuary protector 
of individual freedoms. 1 

f The timing of the newest allegations about the F.B.I.' 
was fortuitous, coming as it did when Congress was 
moving to investigate charges of domestic spying by the 
C.I.A. The Senate Democratic Caucus has taken a sensi- 
ble step in putting the C.I.A. and F.B.I. inquiries together. 
A thorough review of the C.LA.’s activities in this field 
is meaningless without an over-all look at the issue of 
domestic security, including the. F.B.I.’s responsibilities 
and the consequences of Mr. Hoover’s hostility toward 
'the intelligence agency. ; ,• 

. Several members of Congress were quick to note the 
possibilities of political blackmail implicit in the practice 
.of keeping files on legislators, and Senator Jackson of 
Washington went so far as to charge that it “goes to the • 
heart of the separation of powers.” While he is undoubt- : 

■ edly right, it was the Congressional forfeit! ifp of res^on- 
fusibility to the Executive that made the practice possible 
• in the first place. To redress that balance, Congress 

needs to go beyond the allegations of domestic spying by 

■ the C.I.A. and information-gathering about legislators to 

grapple with the basic problems of a domestic security 
program — including clear definition of its limits as 
well as provision for oversight and control. These are. 
problems that the Congress has grossly neglected in . 
the past.' ..... „ 


bureaucrat:: language of I 
the document : ‘ Ground 

transportation may be - 
pushed in the direction of 
smaller, quieter, more effi- 
cient and less polluting 
p c r s o n a 1 transportation 
systems.’ 

But it may come as a greater-' 
surprise to learn that for 
the CIA, foreign ‘ ground ’ 
transportation systems in-, 
elude those which operate 
over water. 

There seems to. be only two 
points o anxiety in this 
latest agency romp, both of 
them minor. 

Why does the CIA wish the 
companies to identify in 
their reports not only the 
foreign firms and institu- 
tions engaged in the rele- 
vant work, but also the 
personnel ? 

And if the work were to take 
place in, say, Derby, might 
it not infringe the gentle- 
men’s agreement under 
which the US and Britain 
do not spy on each other in 
each other’s country, but 
only in third countries ? 

These are, as said, minor 
points. For once the CIA 
plays the fool, .'.not ,the • 
knave. 
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The author is a veteran Washigton 
reporter , author, and free-lance 
writer. . 

ONE OF the CIA’s most sensi- 
tive secrets is the network or CIA- 
. owned companies created in 1950, at 
the height of the Cold, War, to pro- 
vide fireproof covers for overseas 
operations. 

In the 1960s, it was used to dis- 
guise the financing of such enter- 
prises as the Pay of Pigs invasion of 
Cuba, the use of anti-Castro Cuban 
pilots and B-26s in the Congo, the 
“secret army” of Meo tribesmen in 
Laos, and a variety of other covert 
activities. 1 

J TIIE HOLDING company or the 
CIA’s corporate empire is the' Pacif- 
ic Corporation located in Washington.. 
Pacific, whose subsidiaries are said 
So employ some 20,000 people world- 
wide, was incorporated iq Dover, 
Del, on July 10, 1950, by the Pren- 
tice Hall Corporation [no kin to the 
publishing firm of that name], an 
incorporating agent for hundreds of 
firms t'^at enjoy Delaware’s tax ad- 
vantages. 

ao VtitVIUI tUilll UU1 . tvlvit UlO 

Pacific Corporation explained that in 
Sliis and every other case where a 
CIA company is incorporated in a 
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state capital, the local secretary of 
state Is informed of the true nature 
of the enterprise to avoid tax or any 
other inquiries. Thus Delaware’s 
secretary of state refuses to disclose 
the names of Pacific's directors at 
the time of the incorporation. 

The Pacific Corporation owns such 
operational CIA companies as Air 
•'America, Inc., whose planes sup- 
ported all . the agency operations in 
Indochina; C.A.T. [Civil Air Trans- 
port] Co., Ltd., a Taiwan-based air- 
line often used by the CIA; Air Asia 
Co., Ltd., specializing in aircraft 
maintenance; the Pacific Engineer- 
ing Company; and tlie Thai Pacific 
Services Co., Ltd. ' 

The Pacific Corporation and these 
five other companies have headquar- 
ters in a third-floor suite at 1725 K 
Street, N.W. in Washington. Oddly,, 
all six are listed* in the building di- 
rectory and in the Washington tele- 
phone book. But to a casual visitor 
to the K Street building lobby, all- 
these names are wholly meaning- 
less, as are those of nine officials 
listed under Suite . 309. 

CIA INSIDERS say that the Pacif- 
ic Corporation may own dozens of 
other companies* elsewhere in the 
. United States and abroad ’ ' ' ; ' 
It is known that the Pacific. Corpo- 
ration had about . $200 million in 
“sales" in 1972. This fact emerged 


when the Price Commission, en- 
gaged in classifying companies by 
their size for reporting purposes, 
came upon the Pacific. Corporatibn’s 
tax returns. , ' 

.Tax returns? Of course.* Because 
the corporation serves as a CIA coy- 
er, it has to behave like all other 
companies. Thus it pays taxes. The 
CIA realized, however, that the Pa- 
cific Corporation’s cover was in 
jeopardy if the Price Commission 
applied to it the rule that all compa? 
nies with sales in excess of $50 mil- 
lion annually must report then ac : 
tivities. Accordingly, the Pacific 
Corporation sent a letter to the 
Price Commission advising It that 
its domestic sales were below $50 
million— that the balance was in for- 
eign operations. 

The final irony is that the Pacific 
Corporation actually makes a- profit 
on its different operations; the prob-. 
lem is how to feed it back, discreet- 
ly, to the U.S. Treasury. The empire 
also finances secret overseas opera- 
tions. 

To disguise the movement of a' 
large volume of dollars— as was the 
case in Viet Nam and in the prepa- 
rations for the overthrow of the Chil- 
ean regime in 1973— friendly Ameri- 
can banks and currency houses dis-- 
creetly handle this flow of funds. 


view of the 


By CLARK DeLEON 
Inquirer Staff Writer 

F am beginning to . think "there is 
something the matter with me.-Have I 
outgrown outrage? I think not. At least 
I hope not, but I- cannot disregard, 
these symptoms of encroaching jaded- 
ness. - . ... , 

I can’t pinpoint when it began,. but I. 
know I recognized it for what it was 
during the Battle of' Watergate and 
Nixon’s March to San Clemente.' With 
each day, each revelation, each lie, I 
grew not more indignant, but more — - 
and ob, how -I hate, to admit it - .— 
bored. . * * «: •- ••• : 

So now we come to the CIA, and . 
again ho-hum fills my soul rather than 
molar-gnashing . -righteousness. -That’s 
why I’m worried; 

I mean, I recognize this business of 
domestic spying for -all its constitu- 
tional ramifications. Big Brother and . 
all that. And I feel a seqse of duty to 
my chosen craft to cast a steaming 
finger toward - the government and 
shout “Villain!” *•■-•* 

1 But am I outraged? No. And how. 
can I not be outraged when'people who 
make their living being cynics seem to 


be genuinely angered by this latest 
revelation of governmental intrusion? - 

■ Maybe it’s because I always figured 
Jthe CIA was- involved in such nasti- 
; ness. After all' what are secret police 
for? 

! When I was in college during those 
molten years of student activism and 
paranoia in the late, sixties- and early 
seventies, CIA or FBI surveillance was 
given to any right thinking, left-lean- 
ing collegian. It was almost a matter 
of honor. Just what kind of revolution- 
ary could you- claim - to be if you didn’t 
believe that there' was. a: secret dossier 
on. you being compiled by some covert 

government agency? - ' 

Even at the moderate student news- 
paper office , where I. worked it was 
^generally accepted that, our phones 
were being bugged,, if not by the CIA, 
at least by the university, administra-. 
tion,. which in those days, amounted, to 
the same thing in our eyes. 

■ So that’s why I'm having difficulty. 
• with the public reaction (if indeed it is 
public) over, the whole thing. 


I can’t subscribe to the end-of-de-. 
mocracy-as-we-lmow-it line of breast 
beating going on among some (bite my 
tongue) weeping liberals. Nor can I 
buy the line articulated by some re- 
cent letters to the editor which state, 
“If these people have nothing to bide, 
they have nothing to fear from CIA 
spying." This is like saying, that you 
shouldn’t object to being mugged as 
long as you don’t have any money on 
you. 

Anyv/ey, I felt a little better about 
my own lack of gut churning, over this 
issue when I read a story in the Sun- 
day New York Times headlined “U. S. 
Furor Over CIA Is a Puzzle to Eu- 
rope.” The people in Bonn, Paris,- 
Rome and London donlt understand 
why we’re so upset over something 
they tolerate as politically expedient, 
or at any rate, politics. “You don’t 
have a country over there," one diplo- 
mat was quoted, “you have a huge 
church." 

. Perhaps that is the trouble. I’m an 
'agnostic. .»•' -. -v 
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By Dan Morgan 

• '•■'■ Washington Post Stall Writer 
' 'Observers of American ag- 
riculture sometimes call rice 
the “diplomatic crop,” since j 
about 60 per cent of U.S. J 
rice is exported', and about 
' half of that is shipped under 
the Food for Peace program 
to promote foreign policy as 
well as alleviate hunger. 

. .In Asia, s this rice aid is 
critical ,to the economies of 
■several of the United States’ 
main military allies. 

At home, a number of cor- 
porations have a large stake' 
in the continuation of these 
fedeiaily subsidized 'ship- 
ments. A powerful congres- 
sional lobby also supports , 
them. ■ ‘J 

Since 1969, for instance, 
the Connell Rice and Sugar 
Co. of Westfield, N.J., has 
sold more than half of all 
the rice’ tonnage shipped 
overseas (mainly to. Asia) 
under Food for Peace con- 
tracts. 

A congressional friend of 
company president Grover 
Connell is described by in- 
dustry and government offi- 
cials as one of the most in- 
fluential legislators in get- 
ting rice allocated in the 
food aid program. 

The member of Congress 
is Rep. Otto E. Passman (D- 
La.). Louisiana is one of five N 
states in which rice farming 
is concentrated. 

Few government officials x 
were willing to talk on the' 
record about Passman’s ex- 
tensive role. 

One of the few who was — . 
Irwin R. Hedges, coordina- 
tor of the program from 
1969 to 1973 — said that Pass- 
man was feared in the bu- . 
reaucracy. 

“He would call ?ip threat- 
ening that we were intimi- 
■ dating private enterprise 
■types by not going along 
with their prices,” Hedges , 
said. He added that a col- 
league in the Food for 
Peace program came to his 
. office .“trembling” after a 


call from Passman. 

According to a number of 
diplomats, Passman has, in 
effect, instigated requests . 
for food aid rice from for- ! 
eign governments. 

He has been known to 
summon diplomats to his of- 
fice, discuss their countries’ 
food deficit problems and 
extol the virtues of Ameri- 
can rice, “The message is 
clear," said one diplomat. • 

Indonesian authorities 
said that subsequent to the 
signing of a contract for the i 
commercial purchase of 110,- ■ 
000 tons of rice from the 
Connell Co. in 1973, Pass- | 
.man indicated that he would j 
attempt to arrange food aid ; 
rice shipments as well. 

By his own account, Pass- j 
man also has helped sell i 
U.S. rice for cash while vis- ‘ 
iting foreign countries at 
taxpayers’ expense. Pass- 
man, who is chairman of the 
House Appropriations sub- 
committee that handles for- 
eign aid, has done this in . ; 
talks with leaders of coun-’ J 
tries that receive large | 
amounts of American eco- j 
nomic and military assist- j. 
ance, such as South Korea, i 

Although foreign officials j 
conceded that Passman can i 
smooth the way for rice j 
shipments on extremely at- j 
tractive Food for Peace j 
credit terms, this can cause 
some difficulties. 

One is that a ton of rice is j 
more than twice as costly as j 
a ton of wheat. Therefore, ! 
countries seeking to avert 1 
■starvation tend to prefer to j 
import wheat, since their 
dollar credits can buy twice 
as much food. 

For his part, Passman said 
that his interests are j 
broader than just support- j 
ing the American rice indus- f 
try. “I support all American j 
agriculture,” he said. i 

Passman’s Subcommittee 
on Foreign Operations of 
the House Appropriations 
Committee has no direct ju- 
risdiction over the budget 
for the Food for Peace, pro- i 
gram. That is handled in the 
annual agricultural appro- ■ 
priations. However, govern- j 
ment officials said that Pass- j 
man has indirect influence, j 
because his subcommittee ( 


handles the budget for the 
U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, which 
in turn is in charge of food 
aid programs. 

In fiscal year 1972, rice ex- 
ports under Food for Peace 
accounted for 1.08 million 
tons of the 2 million tons ex- 
ported. In fiscal year 197-'. 
they made up 994,000 tons of 
the 1.6 million-ton total, and 
in 1974 rice accounted for 
'*592,000 tons of the 1.8 mil- 
lion-ton 'total. 

Close; to a third of th? 
Food for Peace budget went 
for rice in 'fiscal 1974, which 
ended last June 30,-This was * 
because; U.S. rice prices 
were up ! sharply; the United 
States had massive commit- 
ments to send food to Indo- 
rb I and th^r? -was less 
wheat or feed grain avail- 
able than in previous years. . 

Since the mid-1960s, hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons 
of rice have been shipped to 
Indochina. The sales were fi- 
nanced by dollar credits pro- 
vided by the United States 
under Food for Peace. 

Proceeds from the local 
sale of the U.S. rice by the 
governments receiving it 
have also gone to help sup- 
port the military budgets of 
Cambodia and South Viet- 
nam. That practice was stop- 
ped by Congress as of June 
30, 1974, 

i In South Korea, proceeds 
of the sale of the rice aid 
helped defray the Seoul gov- 
ernment’s expenses of send- 
ing combat troops to South 
Vietnam. 

Since 1969, the Connell 
Co. has won the largest, 
share of the Food for Peace 
contracts awarded by the 
buying agents of foreign 
governments with dollar 
credits available for food 
purchases here. 

Connell, founded in 1912, 
is one of the country’s larg- 
est rice traders. It buys rice 
from farm cooperatives, 
millers and farmers in all 
the rice-producing states 
and exports it to about 100 
countries. 

Rice industry sources say. 
Connell's size, ample stor- 
age facilities and aggressive- 
ness give it advantages over 
smaller rice mills and pro- 


ducers’ associations. n 

According to unofficial ' 
records supplied by the Ag- , 
riculture Department, Con- 
nell’s share of the tonnage 
shipped under Food for 
' Peace contracts in fiscal ,; 
years 1969 through 1974 was - 
40 per cent, 75 per cent, 62 ’ 
per cent, 63 per cent, 72 per 
cent and 54 per cent, in . 
chronological order. v 

In fiscal 1974, with rice ; 
prices at record levels, Con- ; 
nell sold rice into the pro- - 
gram with a total value of .* 
$172 million, well ahead of 
such competitors as the Con- 
tinental Grain, Cargill, and 
smaller milling firms. 

Grover Connell, the com- 
pany’s president, says that 
the firm’s share of the mar- 
ket is in line with jts overall 
share of the commercial ex- 
■ port trade. ■ j 

Contract awards under’; 
the Food for Peace credit 
program are made on public 
tender, with competitive 
bidding and open disclosure. ‘ 

“We’re successful in Pub- 
lic Law 480 because we’re 
the low bidder,” he said. ; 
“We have the largest"’ 

. amount of business because ; 
we sell cheaply — because, 
our profit ' margins are 
smaller.” ' ’ : . • 

On Jan. 7, however, Con- 
nell won a contract to sup- 
ply South Korea 60.000 tons 
of rice on a bid that was $6 
a ton higher than the offer 
of a competitor, Riceland 
Foods, of Stuttgart, Ark. 

The Seoul government’s 
buying agent in New York 
City — the Office of Supply 
of the Republic of Korea 
(OSHOK) — claimed the 
Connell rice would be ' 
cheapep because of calcula- 
tions on ocean freight rates. ■ 
Connell’s rice was to be de- 
livered from the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, Riceland 
Foods’ from Gulf ports. 
Hotveyer, the Department of 
Agriculture, which reviews 
all Food for Peace awards, 
disagreed, and the depart-, 
ment rejected the OSROK 
award. Subsequently, a com- 
promise was worked out in 
which Connell provided 46.- 
000 tons and Riceland Foods 
10,000 tons. 

Connell last week de- 
scribed OSROK as an 
“extremely tough buyer.” 
which is effective in secur- 
ing commodities at the low- 
est possible price in this 
country. 

J. H. Park, of the OSROK 
organization in Now York 
City, said last week that ho 
knew Passman “very well 
. . . Mr. Passman is known 
in our country as pro-Ko- 
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However, he said that he 
never discusses individual 
Food for Peace contracts 
with the Louisiana congress- 
man. 

Meanwhile, there are indi- 
cations that the rice trade 
under the Food for Peace 
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' brbgram'has" nbw run up-’ 
against political problems in 
Congress; " 

Officials of the U S. rice 
industry concede that they 
have benefited greatly from 
the Food for Peace program. 
They are working hard in 
Washington to overcome a 


limltatlBnehacted hy Con- ’ 
gress In December that_ 
could force the administra-' 
tion to divert food aid to 
needy countries that may 
not be military allies of the 
United States. 

Sen. Mark Hatfield (R- 
; Ore.). last week stronglycCon- 


demned administration ef-^ 
forts to earmark $107 mil- 
lion in foo<T aid credits, 
mostly for rice buying, to 
South Vietnam ii» this iiscal 
year. He said the country 
harvested a 1 million-ton 
rice crop in 1974—300,000,; 
tons larger than In 1973. 
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' " • ' - By Michael Getter 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Booming U.S. arms sales to the Per- * 
sian Gulf— a $4 billion-a-year business 
presided over discreetly -by Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger— are a key 
part of a strategy aimed at winning in- 
fluence now with the oil barons of the 
region. - ,‘| 

What has been sacrificed by this . 
quest for quick influence, however, is 
top-level White House attention to the , 
longer-term impact of shipping so 
many weapons into one of the world’s * 
most volatile areas. . . -.} 

“The whole thing could simply ex- 
plode on us,” says Rep. Lee H. Hamil- 
ton (D-Ind.), chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on the 
Wear Last and South Asia. 

“We already have a couple of wars 
going on there, and there is a long his- 
tory of hostilities and instabilities— 
tribal, ethnic and religious— in that 
part of the world,” he said in an inter- 
view last week. . 1 

Saudi Arabia, he warns, is becoming 
-suspicious and nervous over the vast 
U.S. military sales to neighboring Iran, ■ 
though both countries are supposed to 
. be “our friends.” Small Iranian forces 
and arms are being used in fighting a 
rebellion in Oman and U.S. artillery ! 
sold to Iran is being used in Iraq i 
.where the Kurds’ war against Baghdad 
continues. 

The influx of U.S. arms to Iran is , 
widely perceived as providing a con- 
venient excuse for the Russians to 

, ; ^ 

News Analysis 

greatly expand their arms and influ- 
ence. in Iraq, a situation that former 
Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird has 
also questioned. 

U.S. government officials acknowl- 
edge that neither the Nixon nor Ford 
administration lias carried out a ma- 
jor, National Security Council study of 
where the Persian Gulf arms race 
might lead 10 years from now, as is 

usually done with crucial issues. 

Instead, the decisions to sell arms to 
the oil giants of Iran and Saudia Ara- . 
bia — and more recently to the tiny but 
wealthy and strategically located 
states of Kuwait and Oman— are 
viewed by aides around Kissinger as 
basically tactical, immediate foreign 
policy tools used ity the secretary to 
.bolster the U.S. hand. 

Kissinger himself may well be the ? 
.reason that no major study by the Na- 
tional Security Council staff he heads ( 


■has been ordered. “He probably^ prefc 
. ers the flexibility that - comes with 
these tactical decisions” explains one 
aide, “rather than heeling to a hard 
poliev that could come out of a study.” ‘ 
The Pentagon has substantial say in ; 
who gets -what weapons. But it is Kis- 
singer who is the central figure in ap- 
proving all important sales. 

Kissinger's pivotal role was attested 
to by Defense Secretary James R. 
Sclilesinger in a Sept. 25 press confer- 
ence. “I should make meticulously 
clear that the Department of Defense . 
does not have its own policies with re- 

'gard to .thevsale oFarms,” he said. In 
-■general, he explained, military assist- ■ 
%nce “rests under the purview of the'- 
| . Secretary of State. We are the admin-; 

■j istrators of sueh programs.” 

Kissinger is not the instigator of spe- 
cific arms deals. But in the wake of 
the global oil-economic crisis that has- 
fneused sharp attention on the oil 
wealth and military weakness of the 
Persian Gulf, a convenient merger of 
arms, oil and related interests has 
taken place. 

Gulf nations have shown big appe-., 
tites for the most modern weapons., 
'-'available. Price is not an object- The 
'United States has often shown a will- 
ingness to respond. This in turn sig- 
nals U.S. military advisers or corpo- 
rate salesmen overseas that they may 
..-whet Gulf appetites even more. When- 
-the proposals reach Washington, Kis- 
V. singer is the key decision maker. - 
ii> Economically, it is argued that the 
r kales help the U.S. balance of pay- 
' Ihents and recoup some of the dollars 
"'spent on higher oil prices. It keeps 
more people working in defense plants 
here and to some extent lowers the 
Pentagon’s cost on some weapons by 
increasing production. 

It is meant to strengthen the Shah of 
Iran, in particular, as the strongest 
and most stable pro-Western power in 
the region. 

It is also meant to strengthen Saudi 
Arabia’s King Faisal as the other ma- 
jor pro-Western leader and perhaps 
provide the United States with some 
influence in getting these two oil gi- 
ants to help solve the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute short of war. 

Perhaps, White House aides argue, 
U.S. arms aid will soften Faisal’s call 
for the Israelis to give up Jerusalem,^ 
for example. 

Influence through arms* may also as- 
sure, some say, that oil is not cutoff 
again or at least thatprices won’t rise 
again, though Kissinger suffered a jolt 


when the shah— a big U.S. arms buyer 
since 1972— led the charge to raise 
, prices last year. 

Even those, like Hamilton, who have 
serious doubts about the long-range - 
wisdom of U.S. policy are not certain l 
that the current approach is all wrong : 
or that there is any better alternative : 
at the moment than selling the oil ex- ' 
porters all the weapons they want. . .j 
But until the “urgent' need fo re-! 
think our arms poliey in that region” is ■ 
begun, Hamilton suggests, there can be?* 
no certain answers to the question of; 
.whether there is a better approach. . 

Last month, Rep. Clarence D.,Long~ 
(D-Md.), a House Appropriations Com- - 
mittee member, wrote to President 1 
Forti conYpIsiniTig ihst the crucisl do* 
cision in mid-1972 by former President* 1 
Nixon to expand arms sales to Irani 
greatly had been made •“Without na-§ 
tional security studies of the possible'- 
consequences.” (j 

Long also complained that he twice i 
in 1974 attempted to get details from] 
Kissinger on “our policy commitments -j 
to Iran” and got “evasive and incom- { 
plete answers.” ; 

Even some State Department offi- j 
cials, who support Kissinger's ap- j 
proach, concede that it is hard to be | 
sure— without a detailed study — that 
a vastly different approach wouldn’t '• 
work. 

If the United States withheld its ‘ 
arms and technology from Iran and 
Saudi Arabia, could it cause them to 
lower oil prices and ease the global : 
economic crunch? ... . • < 

The conventional answer is that the 
other oil exporters in the cartel 
wouldn’t allow it and all . would rush % 
into the eager arms of French, British.-; 
and even Soviet weapons salesmen, .'j 
Yet, Iran and Saudia, Arabia wield ;, 
vast power within the oil cartel. Ameri- ] 
can weapons and the : support that > 
goes with them are generally viewed ; 
here as superior to other nations’. *j 
While Faisal bankrolls the Egyptians .’ 
to new French arms, he buys U.S. 
planes and ships for himself. 

More importantly, the United States j 
is vital to these nations when it comes 1 
to balancing the Soviet presence in 1 
their region. 

“The question has come up,” said' 
one State Department official, “as to 
- why the U.S. should submit to near 
blackmail on oil costs. 1 can’t give you 
an official answer because the ques- 
tion hasn’t been systematically ad- 
dressed. Personally, I don’t beiieve we - 
could force a price drop, but I’m not 
sure I could prove it.” 
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'< ' In the meantime, the Impact of the 4 
, arms sales grows in this country and 
in the Gulf, and there is an uneasiness 
. among some members of Congress and , 
some senior planners in and out of 
government that the entire oil situa- 
tion is uncharted and potentially very 
dangerous. 

In this country, dozens of American 
firms are now producing military hard- - 
ware for the Gulf, raising questions' 
about whether, in a recession, the 
White House would cut back the arms 
flow feven if it felt it should. 

. In fiscal 1974, the United States sold 
a. record $8.3 billion worth of arms 
overseas, more than double the previ- 
k pus year. More than half — some $4.3 
'^billion worth — went to the Persian 
"Gulf: $3.7 billion to Iran, almost S8O0 
million to the Saudis and $81 million 
. to Kuwait. 

Purchases by Iran will probably 
level off this year, though at a multi- 
bil nondollar annual, level. But Saudi 
sales will jump, possibly to $2 billion, . 
according to rough estimates which in- 
s .„ elude money, to pay for 94 American 
military advisers to train the Saudi Na- 
tional Guard. 

Sales to Kuwait will escalate to 
about $500 million, and small, initial 
-sales to Oman— including new TOW 
- anti-tank missiles— will be made. 

Almost weekly, there are new links 
*■ jin the U.S. chain to the Perian Gulf. 

At Bethpage, N.Y., some 2,000 work- 
. ers from the Grumman Corp. — manu- 
f faeturers of the U.S. Navy’s new F-14 
fighter — are preparing to leave for 
Iran to help the Iranians learn to use 
the 80 F-14s they have ordered. They 
j will join more than 15,000 Americans 
' already- in Iran, more than 800 of ; 
■ jwhoip/are military personnel or civil-:' 
ians associated with arms. 

Somewhere in the United States, a 
l.Navy patrol' plane detachment will . 


probably soon get orders "allowing 
them to land for refueling on the tiny., 
island of Masirah, off the coast of 
Oman. There, they will keep track of 
Soviet warships that might move to- 
ward the narrow openings to the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf, ... 

Kissinger is known to want U.S. re- 
connaissance “eyes” over these entry- 
ways to the world's oil taps, and that is 

■ behind the recent request to the Brit- 
ish for landing- rights on the island. 

’ ■ “IVTy chief criticism,” said Hamilton 

■ about all this, “is that our policy is fo- 
cused disproportionately on the mili- 

- tary aspects of our relations, which are 
’.important but which shouldn’t be all- 
i;' encompassing. I don’t argue that we 

should cut them off completely . . . but 
we’ve taken the path of least resist- 
ance, -contributing in a major way to 
‘ an Iranian military build-up and mak- 
ing them dominant in the region. 

“Im riot sure that’s in our national > 
interest,’-’ he said “or in the interests i 
. of regional cooperation.” 

In return for those arms, however, 
Iran has acted as a protector in the re- 
gion, and as a surrogate for U.S. inter- 
ests to an extent greater than is gener- 

- ally realized, according to experienced 
State Department officials. 

Aside from the battles in Oman and 
Iraq, Iran is functioning as sort of a 
,U. S. weapons warehouse. The Iran- 
ians shipped dozens of American-built 
F-5 fighters to Saigon in 1972 to help 
the United States beat the Vietnam 
cease-fire re-supply deadline. More re- 
cently they shipped other F-5s to Jor- 
dan, and some officials expect even- 
tually they may be refurbishing tanks 
for the Pakistanis. 

It is now evident, specialists say, that 
the shah not only wants weapons but 
also the technology and production 
line skills that could build up his in- . 


' dustry ’and’ make him Independent of J 
the United States perhaps a decade 
from now. ri 

Negotiations to allow co-production <’ 
of military equipment in Iran— per- • 
haps starting with helicopters — are al- 
ready under way. The United States 
hopes to go slowly, but the shah, with, 
his oil and price leverage, may force a • 
faster pace. „ . • ■ 

What happens years from now if the f . 
. United States is not independent of * 

— Persian Gulf oil needs and the shah isi 
independent of the United States is ang^ 
unanswered question. 11 

' Meanwhile, hundreds of arms sales- 
man from America, France, Britain 
and Russia continue to line up outside 
every defense ministry in the Persian 
Gulf. V - , \'l 

It doesn’t take much to persuade the '. 
shah of Iran to buy new equipment. 
The shah reads the U.S. trade maga- . 
zine Aviation Week as carefully as he 
reads oil production reports and is 
, well-informed on defense issues. ' . .. ... 

■ But the sheer number of U.S. mili- 
tary advisers and industry salesmen 
now in the area does worry Hamilton 
and others, mostly because the occa- 
sional military attache who is eager to 
impress the local U.S. embassy or per- 
haps to line up a retirement job in an 
aircraft company may further stimu- 
late the easily whetted appetite for.' 
weapons among the sheiks. 

The actual overseas sales proceed in 
many ways- For the most part, foreign j 
countries prefer to buy from the U.S. 
government, to keep the United States 

in 4U A oof no n mi^/llnmnw nnk<Vknn> 
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get better prices because the govern- 
ment can buy in quantity with other 
orders. 

Orders from the Persian Gulf, in ; 
particular, are about 90 per cent gov- : 

. ernment-to-government sales, with the j 
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[ remainder direct contracts with AineH- « 
v can companies. • 1. 

But no matter how the sale is pro- ■ 

- posed, if it involves arms or weapons i 
technology by a company, the U.S. gov- 
; ernment gets a look at the deal and < 

t mpsUive its approve,; . . ; : si * 


" finally, aittShg those cqaeenfed oveT ^ 
the arms sales question, there js the 
sense of unreality. ■ 

Large amounts of weapons are being 
sold to countries that have sharply ' 
raised oil prices, in part to acquire '.j 
those , arms. They are the same coun- 1 


'-Ws rfhat ;afe geKfFalfy identified 
.whether correctly or riot, as the cause J 
of the world’s economic upheaval. And J 
they have even been mildly threatened J. 
that U.S. force will be used against 
them if .they go too far. „ .gy 

. i asihl * i.Z v . &j‘. 
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. In recent days we have been given 
two totally dissimilar accounts of Dr. 
Kisinger's view of what is going on' in 
' the Kremlin. 

One account, in the New York Times, 
is generally consistent with Kissinger’s 
concern, .expressed privately at various . 
times to senators and others, that the 
Kremlin in-fighting between the good 
guys and, the bad guys may lead to the 
victory of the hawks and the defeat of 
dentente. . 

The other account, in a column ap- 
pearing in The Washington Post, says 
that Kissinger does not believe there is 
an all-out leadership struggle between 
good and bad guys going on in the 
kremlin. This is indeed the view now' 
-.being expressed by Kissinger, who adds 
that Brezhnev himself took a hard line 
. in ousting Nikita Khrushchev, and then 
reverted to detente. He also recalis that 
Khrushchev too at first took a hard line 
to oust Georgi Malenkov, and then came 

Allt fnr* rwaooafnT nnoviefA*m« XJ « I- . 

— - c - — nt; ia jaw, 

. therefore, unduly concerned about the 
effect on detente of the present Krem- 
lin “jostling” among those who aspire 
to succeed Brezhnev. 

Will the real Dr. Kissinger -ever step 
forward? He is unlikely to do so, be- 
cause what he says for publication about 
goings on in the Kremlin is calculated 
for political effect, not for public en- 
. lightenment, and therefore depends on 
the circumstances of the moment. 

When he was trying to mobilize con- 
gressional support for detente, and for 
the concessions which he wanted to 
make to the Soviet Union on trade and 
other matters, he was willing to scare 
his listeners with talk of hawks in the 
Kremlin. Now that hawks have pre- 
vailed on some issues— such as the re- 
pudiation of the trade bill and emigra- 
tion arrangements— he has to argue that 
detente is not threatened, because his 
first concern now is to prevent a chain 
reaction. ■ 

Dr. Kissinger can Hardly be held to 
, blame for behaving as a politician — 
this, after ail, is what he is. But for real 
. enlightment one must go to one of the 
top U.S. academic experts bn foreign 
affairs, who notes in his book that each 
period of detente in the past was “ended 
abruptly (by the Kremlin) with a new 
period of intransigence, which was gen- 
erally ascribed to a victory of. Soviet 
hardliners.” 

The Harvard professor who wrote this 
in 1968 was also called Henry Kissinger. 
All the three Kissingers were right, 
each in his own way, but the profesor 
is more right than the others, because 
his analysis can be supported by factual 
evidence. What happened in the last two 
power fights in the Kremliq, first when 
Khrushchev took over from Malenkov, 
and then when Brezhnev took over from 
Khrushchev, was that Moscow’s foreign 
policy became immobilized for a time. 
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This is what could also happen as a re- 
suii of the struggle for the succession 
to Brezhnev. The damage to detente, 
even if temporary, could be serious — 
and there are some signs already that 
the “bad guys” in Moscow are straining 
at the leash. 

The latest evidence comes from Mos- 
cow broadcasts hinting at domestic- op- 
position to the Vladivostok agreement, 
which in some ways mirrors the oppo- 
sition. to it in the United States. The 
agreement became possible only because 
Brezhnev made what Kissinger has de- 
scribed as “very major concessions” — 
and because President Ford made equal- 
ly major . concessions which Kissinger 
does not, of course, admit. 

In both countries the concessions 
made by their leaders have been criti- 
cized, in Washington openly by such 
people as Senator Jackson, and in Mos- 
cow secretly by the military hardliners 
and their political associates. The Mos- 
cow criticism could be gleaned only be- 
tween the lines, and because these signs 
are usually difficult to read, few West- 
ern experts were willing to attach 
much importance to it. 

But Kissinger himself has provided 
the key to the Kremlin code. He dis- 
closed that the Soviet Union had at first 
insisted on having as many nuclear 
weapons as the United States, Britain 
and France combined, and that it aban- 
doned this demand in Vladivostok. The 
new agreement provides for equality in 
numbers as between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. The Soviet mili- 
tary' have been concerned lest such 
equality between the 'superpowers might 
make it difficult for them to match, in 
a crisis, the combined nuclear forces of 
the United States, and the other's, as 
well as China. 

The Moscow broadcasts now say, in 
reply to “fears” supposedly expressed in 
letters sent in by “listeners,” that fur- 
ther U.S. -Soviet negotiations will take 
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account of the fact that “several other 
countries” also possess nuclear weapons. 
Does this mean that Moscow wants to re- 
negotiate the Vladivostok agreement? 
The “listeners” are assured that Soviet 
security interests will not be neglected. 
The Kremlin, Moscow Radio insists, is 
not going in for “some sort of uni-' 
lateral disarmament by our country; As: 
some listeners fear.” ’ • 

The broadcasts — both on radio and on 
television — use almost exactly the same 
wording, and are obviously a coordi- 
nated propaganda operation. The 
, Kremlin does not usually conduct its 
struggles on Moscow television, but 
there have been several occasions in 
the past when an analysis of the So-, 
viet propaganda output provided clues 
to the issues, in dispute in the Polit-- 
buro. 

The Moscow , broadcasts now provide 
a warning that new difficulties may , 
arise in translating the Vladivostok 
agreement into treaty form in time for 
, Brezhnev’s spring visit to Washington— 
if indeed he is in a position to make 
the trip. There are problems on the U S. 
side, too, on how to make sure that the- 
Russians are indeed observing the agree- ' 
ment. 

On both sides these problems now 
loom larger because of uncertainty 
about Brezhnev’s future — just as last 
year the uncertainty about President 
Nixon’s future prevented any real prog- 
ress on SALT during the Moscow sum- - 
mit. Dr. Kissinger goes on making brave 
noises now, as he did then, but SALT 
is in danger, at least in the short term, 
and so is the whole structure of foreign 
policy which relied so much on the"' 
linkage between SALT, trade, emigra- 
tion, and the like. 

For the long term the prospect is in- , 
deed good, as this column has argued. ■ 
in the past — -but in the long term we 
are all dead. 

<2 v /0 19 75# Victor Zorg* , V, tv 
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. j • J T T f ' ' f "when the developing nations 

Scien tis tSays U. S. Fails to Spur ; 

Technical Exchang e With Soviet 

' _ ' transfer was cited as another 

example of the new demands 

By WALTER SULLIVAN Beta Kappa lecture to . the ernment must be capable of being made on American policy 

' Technological exrhanop, with annual meeting of the Ameri- identifying license applications makers. 

Qnvipf , can Association for the Ad- in this area that are suitable Dr. Branscomb expressed 

in 6 j^ner fcan^ ore is n^DO 1 i c v™ ate vancem ? n ^ of Science, at the for approval. hope that the appointment of 

[ 2 ^i L S K 0 p y ' fuf Americana Hotel, 53d Street “The balancing of economic. Dr. Dixy Lee Ray ts head of the 

ifeltJLi a "; perea ° ecau ,! e tae and Seventh Avenue. political and military considera- new Bureau of Oceans, Fishe- 

reaerai government is poorly pj e ggjd <<j n a f ew short tions, all of which are major de- ries and Scientific Affairs in the 
organized to promote them, y earS( ” there had been a basic terminant's of national securi- State Department “will expand 

according to the chief scientist c h an g e j n American scientific ty,” Dr. Branscomb said, “calls the traditionally limited scienti- 
al uie international Business anc j technical exchanges with for a more consistent and tech- fic and technical input to 

Machines Corporation. the Soviet Union. Whereas nically sophisticated view of foreign . policy.” “ 

Dr. Lewis M. Branscomb, formerly they dealt almost en- the management of the science ■ : 

who previously headed the Na- tirely- with basic and academic and technology aspect of com- 

uonal Bureau of Standards, science, they have, now be- mercial relations in East-West: 

said .yesterday that joint re- come dominated by projects -of trade.’’ | LONDON OBSERVER 

search projects, scientific and industrial, social or economic Also required, he added is “a 1 10 T an TQ7C 

technical cooperation and other importance. more realistic view of U.S.S.R.; 7 

mutual efforts helped to culti- This shift has introduced motives and expectations in our Q _ J._ _ 

vate an atmosphere of detente complex problems requiring bilateral relations,” as well as J7 jL1 

and interdependence, reducing sophisticated decision-making “a major overhaul” of Govern- . ... 

the danger of war. by the Government. For ex- ment capacities to deal with the "H 

But, he said, there is no tech- ample, under the Trade Reform problem. &TTl J 

nically qualified authority in Act of 1974 and other export Dr. Branscomb cited the i 1 . . •' 

Washington capable of indue- regulations a variety of con- growing effect of the 1972 So - 1 i 

ing the Federal departments trols have been imposed to viet-American agreement on 1 _ _ 1 , • 

and agencies to, bring a high prevent exports that would cooperation in the fields of Oo,CJtk. 

level of technical expertise to damage national security. science and technology. This 

bear on the problem. Cool to Technology Export has led to 32 protocols for coo- >’ from our own 

Problems on Soviet Side The Defense Department, peration and 11 agreements on -- 

Impediments to full develop- which can recommend rejec- cooperative research between ' - Correspondent 

ment of Soviet-American ex- tion of an export license, is government agencies on both , . . 

changes are not limited to the cool to the export of produc- Wa „ MllItaa . DDnrtIOC nD 
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from our own 
Correspondent 
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American side, Dr. Branscomb tion technologies and this. These, m turn have resulted 
!! i t,.S e ,.! i . s “ d . a . wide ranee coolness is shared by many in- 
w, “ 

He also noted that mst ar- rather than of production ca- p S,,j S 

rangements so far had been pabilities, some of which are -dynamics are “verv active ’’ 
with institutes of the Soviet competitive. rodynamics, are very active. 

Academy of Sciences. Soviet Nevertheless, because tech- 
industrial laboratories, also be- nology transfer can be an im- 9 

lieved to be doing important portant component of United n f n 

work, have remained ‘hidden States trade relations with the 

from view,’’ he said. Soviet Union and other nations. sovkt Sion Sefermtiaf ac- , 

Dr. Branscomb gve the Phi Dr, Branscomb said. th. Gov- tStaology 


NEW YORK TIMES 
27 January 1975 
Commemorating the C.I.A. 

To the Editor: , - ' - 

Apropos of the recent scrutiny of 
the C.I.A. and of the eagerness of the 
Soviet press to exploit the issue by 
suggesting that it be brought up at the 
Geneva talks. I enclose a stamp which 
was issued in 1967 to commemorate 
' the, 50th anniversary of the -Soviet 
Secret Service CHEKA 1917-K.G.B. 
1967. 

The Russians must be very proud 
of their Secret Service to have pub- 
- licized so widely its golden anniver- 
sary. I wonder what the reaction of 
this country and the world would be 
. if in 1977 the U.S. Post' Office issues 
,a stamp portraying Henry Kissinger to 
commemorate thirty years of C.I.A,- 
'Would some of .our letters mailed 
abroad be returned for “Postage Non 
Grata”? C.' A. Lascaris 

Virginia Beach, Va., Jan. 13, 1975 
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PROFESSOR Heinz Caminsci, 
head of the West German 
Space Observatory at 
Bochum, said today he esti- 
mated that the wreckage of 
the Saturn rocket that took 
Skylab into space in 1973 had 
plunged into the Straits of 
1 Mozambique between Mad- 
agascar and Mozambique 
— a 1,000-mile track of Indian 
Ocean, 300 miles wide at its 
narrowest point. 

He said it was possible that 
’a 34-ton section of rocket had 
split into chunks of debris 
weighing up to two tons be- 
fore impact, which he tinted 
at about 6.45 GMT today. 

* NSA officials must have 
had sweat on their brows 
during this past night,’ he 
said. ‘ Saturn passed over 
Los Angeles, Chicago and 
Quebec, travelling at 270 
metres a second. It’s easy to 
imagine the terrible catas- 
trophe it could have caused. 

* Considering the vast store 
of technical know-how at the 
fingertips of NASA, it is un- 
believable that the Americans 
took such a terrifying risk. 
It would have been simple to 
fit Saturn with a self-destruct- 
ing mechanism. The events of 
this past night have been a 
technological anachronism.’ 

Professor Caminsci said he 
had set up a ‘telephone uni- 
versity ’ during the night— a 
European network of private 
space trackers who kept a 
vigil on Saturn. 

‘ We have had more than 
2,000 telephone calls during 
the night, most of them from 
people who were just scared 
and could not sleep.’ 

US space officials said they 
believed re-entry took place 
somewhere over an area 
stretching from the Azores in 
the Atlantic across the wlio'.e 
of Africa to the Indian Ocean, 
bur they are unable to pin- 
.4?PHVUhe-£POt. 
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Threat of Force Serves as U.S. Weapon 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN j overt move of an extremely speculation that Washington is 
special to The New vorit Times i drastic, dramatic and aggres- looking for some opportune 
WASHINGTON. Jan. 19— jsive nature before this con- moment to drop a verbal bomb 
Secretary of State Kissinger jtingency could ever be con- „? r °5 ucers ' , They 

and Defense Secretary James j sidered ” stressed that Mr. Kissinger s re- 

R. Schlesineer have attracted^ . . marks were an honest answer” 

considerable 8 attention ^ the weeks since the Bus,- to a question that suggested 

cent weeks hv their refncai i ness Week interview, despite the that the Administration was too 
■ t<T rule out the'Controversy, neither Mr. Kissin- soft toward the producers. . 

‘ possibility thatlger nor any of his top aides , But once halving left open 
News under certain dire ; have expressed regret about the • ® military^ option, the Admin- 

• ‘ tion mSht use! h . ave be f?. 1 , rri ated by some of .President Ford endorsed Mr. 


military force in tne Middle i,'; — ;:r— “"f* — * ujvuuicuLai re- 
East or Vietnam i but Mr - Kissinger and 'his col- marks in a subsequent Time 

Of the two ’ officials Mr Iea § ues , seem to believe that de- magazine interview, and Mr. 

Kissinger with his comment Splte • the u °, utcry ’ the remarks Schlesinger said at a new con- 

to a Business Week interviewer 11111 benefit 1116 lbat Mr ' Kissinger “has 

about the hypothetical use of b T tedSUt s ’ . . h!!l»T y o Ceary that u" 

force in. case the Western , In th . eir tU vie ^; ‘ h , e moderate emergency the 

world was undergoing “actual f orC( : s , in the Middle East will United States would be pre- 

straneuation ” touched off the be able t0 utilize the interview pared to have recourse to force, 
larger controversy t0 caution the more radical ° r would consider recourse to 

In the A rah world m forces to act with restraint in force under those circum- 
ticSar thf radial nress dis oil matters or run the risk of stances.” 
torted' Mr Kissinger’s remarks P osslble American intervention. Mr. Schlesinger also refused 
to make it arnear as if This interpretation is dispu- to rule out American use of 
United States Marines were tab1e - Tbe radicals could point fo rc ® m Vietnam, even though 
about to land I And French Yd™ t0 Mr ' Kissinger's remark and by la w the Un ted States is 
vision added to some European a ^ ue that j l made no sense to ba ’' led r ^ 0 ^ f rei f ntroducin § m ili- 
jumpiness by filming a marine l bow goodwill to the United tary combat forces m Indo- 
landing exercise on Sardinia ^ tates aince Washington would ctlina ' 
and suggesting that it was con- . nl t ? t ]X a ^ e ? °T n Intentions Kept Unclear 

KELT KISS " g ' r '<n““ ! ' 1 mter ' S “ m ^' me Just as Mr. Kissinger believed 

,h“&srj,7, b . d sv 's, ,s 

* * “One * of 1 the U things* we also § le has been , going on between options in the Middle East 
hear from businessmen is that tbe moderates and the radicals Mr. Schlesinger clearly viewed 
iff the long Sn the onW ansS and that the more weak and ll important to keep Hanoi 

to the oif cartelisso^esort m W °J d ap ‘ of° African force 1 " ' ° n 

of military action Havp vm, P ears to be to the oil producers, 01 American, rorce. 

considered^ militant action ^n the more Iikely the radicals will He said, in answer to a ques- 
considered military action on prevail in driving up prices and tion about North Vietnamese 

'• ' . demands. motivations, that he did not 

‘A Very Dangerous Course’ « si ,, Fvid . ntJv Nn , Tn< . ondcd believe Hanoi planned an all- 
. Mr. . Kissinger asked: “Mili' I" E Vident, y Not Intended out of fe nsi ve in South Vietnam 

tary action on oil prices'’’’ The strangulation^’ remark comparable to the countrywide 

• “Yes ” was the answer Then a PP¥ ently flowed from Mr. attacks of 1968 and 1972. One 

followed Mr Kissinger’s con Klss j nger s own philosophy and of the reasons he gave was his ! 

trover rial response- 8 not from any high-level decision belief that North Vietnam was j 

uoversiai response. to send a “signal” to the Midle concerned about possible Am- 1 

• we sh U JT rse ‘ East ‘ ' erican re-entry into the conflict ; 

Vietnam tha m M e Mr - Kissinger and his aides if an offensive occurred. 

.into a wa? than to get out € ofl h f!! eXpressed amu5ement a ^ "f think that the North Viet- 

it. I am not saying that there’s WARTTTTJOT'O'N pnqrp 

no circumstances where we moniHUium rubi 

would not use force. But it is 20 January 1975 

one thing to use it in the case 

of a dispute over price, it’s j Cnrl 7T 

another where there is some' VjUf J 1 • OtllUilS 

actual strangulation of the in- — — 

dustrialized world.” mi m -» 

^ s6r ' vasI Ihs Trsclc' Tie-U 

“No nation- can announce 

that it will let itself be Thd fate of the Soviet-American law, the P 

strangled without reacting," he trade agreement of 1972 is a useful re- sional auth 

S3id on public television, “and minder in this post-Watergate era of i ' out one of 

I find it very difficult to see the sound principle that the President the agreemc 

what it is i( that people are and not the Congress must conduct the favored-nati 

° tu it •» a foreign policy of the United States. It treatment - 

We are saying the United is also an illustration of the failure of In eranti 

2*£ SL "o“ bfSWS" - ,he “r" ,o re “ e " lze ««# v&gT, 

he said. "Somebody tlse would fhrnf.lm 1 s ,i- b J oa ^ constlt V tl °hJ l powers treatment ! 

have to make the .first move to tke wise exercise of which it gress attach 

attempt the strangulation. It ca T p a . y 1 s . foSitimate foreign policy fact that th< 

isn’t being attempted now.” role without unnecessarily tying the plicitlv cal 

„ .... . President’s hands. o, 

; Further Qualification o T r c rr e <? r. t • s, extension oi 

. . , , ... U.S.-U.S.S.R. trade agreement treatment t 

honed would h^hic biS was not a tr eaty submitted to the Sen- In so doing, 

Sn P the subject ate for its advicc and consent Never- Soviets wit! 

“There would have to be an theless, as- a matter of constitutional . excuse for 


tion might usei r c ut T,. “ ' Dy some OI Fresident F °fo endorsed Mr 
oe in the Middle i ? he P ubhshed commentaries, Kissinger’s “hypothetical” re 

ibut Mr. Kissinger and .his rnl.lmarks in n CIlKcomtonf r r; wi / 


s namese continue : to have an 
e abiding respect for American 
b power, that they do not dis- 
Y count American power, and 
;; that they are reluctant to take 
” those steps that they fear might 
d conceivably lead to a reintoduc- 
3 tion of American power,” he 
said.. 

1 U. S. Opinion Called ‘Volatile’ 

2 When a newsman asked 
. whether he really believed Ha- 

• noi was still concerned about 
- American intervention, given 
2 the Congressional ban on Am- 

• erican combat forces in Indo- 
china, the Defense Secretary 

j replied: 

l “American opinion, indeed, is 
' volatile. American opinion, his- 
torically, has reacted in anger 
J t0 outright aggression, unpro- 
voked massive attacks. Hanoi 
1 still recognizes that were a 
massive invasion of the type of 
| 1972 to occur, that the Presi- 
dent has the power to approach 
| the Congress and the Congress 
1 under those circumstances 
might well authorize the use of 
American force.” 

At the moment, Congression- 
al opinion seems sharply op- 
posed to any introduction of 
American forces in the area 
and most observers believe the 
Administration wiii nave great 
difficulty even in obtaining the 
additional funds it wants for 
South Vietnam and Cambodia. 

American officials acknowl- 
edge that both hypothetical sit- 
uations — the use of force in oil 
production areas and the use 
of American combat forces in 
Indochina — are hardly likely to 
come about. But by dangling 
the possibility before; the radi- 
cal oil producers and Hanoi’s 
leaders, the Administration 
hopes to achieve its objectives 
short of actual use of force. 


The Trade Tie-Up 


Thd fate of the Soviet-American 
trade agreement of 1972 is a useful re- 
minder in this post-Watergate era of 
the sound principle that the President 
and not the Congress must conduct the 
foreign policy of the United States. It 
is also an illustration of the failure of 
the Congress itself to recognize that it 
possesses broad constitutional powers 
through the wise exercise of which it 
can play its legitimate foreign policy 
role without unnecessarily tying the 
President’s hands. 

The U.S.-U.S.S.R. trade agreement 
was not a treaty submitted to the Sen- 
ate for its advice and consent." Never- 
theless, as- a matter of constitutional 


law, the President required congres- 
sional authorization in order to carry 
' out one of the essential provisions of 
the agreement, namely, to grant most- 
favored-nation status — or equal tariff 
treatment — to the Soviet Union. 

In granting the President this au- 
thority to extend most-favored-nation 
treatment to the U.S.S.R., the Con- 
gress attached conditions, despite the 
fact that the agreement itself quite ex- 
plicitly called for the: unconditional 
extension of most-favored-nation tariff 
treatment by each party to the other. 
In so doing, the Congress provided the 
Soviets with an unchallengeable legal 
. excuse for withholding their approval 
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of the agreement. 

The conditions which the Congress 
attached had a perfectly laudable, hu- 
manitarian objective: to liberalize Jew- 
ish emigration from the Soviet Union. 
But this objective could have been 
achieved without writing into the 
trade legislation conditions which vio- 
lated the terms of. the trade agree- 
ment. 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
had apparently worked out a formula 
with the Russians last October 
whereby they gave assurances that So- 
viet emigration policy would be liber- 
alized once the trade agreement be- 
came effective. From the Soviet stand- 
point, these unilateral assurances did 
not amount to an agreement. For the 
Soviets could not admit that Jewish 
emigration, which they considered to 
be a purely internal affa-.r, could prop- 
erly be a subject of international 
agreement any more than the U.S. has 
been willing to admit 'that domestic 
• treatment of minority, groups in the 
United States is a proper subject of in- 
ternational treaty. Yet, on the basis 
of these unilateral “assurances” given 


NEW YORK TIMES 
27 January 1975 


Mr. Salons, an international at tor- 

i 

ney in Paris, is a former deputy 
counsel to.the State Department. 

by the Russians, the United States had 
an “understanding” of what the Sovi- 
ets would do on the emigration ques- 
tion, and this understanding w'as con- 
veyed in writing by Kissinger 'to Sen. 
Henry M. , Jackson (D-Wash.) last Octo- 
ber. It is usdally part of such under- 
standings that they should not be made 
public, and that if they are, their ex- 
istence will be denied. This common 
diplomatic technique can often prove 
more effective and reliable than signed 
commitments. 

If the matter had been left at that 
point, the Congress could have passed 
the trade legislation without attaching 
conditions and the U.S.-U.S.S.R. trade 
agreement would have entered into 
force. The agreement had a duration 
of only three years. Had the Russians 
not lived up to their assurances or the 
understanding during this period, Con- 
gress would have had it in its power to 
enact legislation withdrawing the Pres- 


ident’s authority to grant mdst-favored- 
nation treatment to the- Soviet Union 
as it had done in 1951. The President 
w'ould then have been required to ter- 
minate it, and the trade agreement 
simply would not have been renewed. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union would 
have a vested interest after three 
years of most-favored-nation status to 
retain its tariff benefits by continuing 
a liberalized emigration policy. Thus 
Congress’ attachment of conditions 
was a futile and unnecessary act, since 
the Congress always has the constitu- 
tional power to withdraw the tariff 
treatment from the Soviets if it is not 
satisfied with Soviet emigration policy. 

The trade agreement is not necessar- 
ily dead. If the new Congress recog- 
nizes its inherent consitutional author- 
ity, it can withdraw its conditions with- 
out in any measure giving up these 
constitutional iprerogatives. 

In the meantime, one can only hope 
that neither detente nor Jewish emi- 
gration-will suffer. Both the United 
States and the Soviet Union must now 
show sufficient restraint and wisdom 
to preserve a favorable climate for 
continued commercial relations and 
for corrective action by the new Con-' 
gress to permit the entry into force of 
the trade agreement 


Merchants of Death 

- Millions of words have been written in the past three 
decades about the dangers of nuclear war and rightly so. 
But the arms that have killed more than ten million 
human beings since World War II have all been con- •' 
ventionl weapons. Most of them have been obtained , 
through an international arms trade that makes Basil . 
Za'naroff and the other “merchants of death" of an 
earlier era look like peanut venders. 

The United States unfortunately leads the world in 
arms sales, which the oil billions of the Arab states and 
the' oil-payments deficits of the arms-producing industrial 
nations are turning into perhaps the world’s fastest 
growing commerce. 

- The recent contract for $750 million with Saudi 
Arabia for sixty American F-5 jet fighters and the train- 
ing of pilots is unique, however. It carries the United 
.States a long way toward becoming a large-scale supplier 
of both sides in both of the Mideast’s main arms races, 
that between Arabs and Israelis and that between Iran 
and the Arab states bordering the Persian Gulf. 

In the year ended last June, American arms sales 
abroad more than, doubled to $8.5 billion. Almost $7- 
billion of that was for the volatile Middle East, with 
Iran alone getting $4 billion on top of $2 billion the year 
before. Apart from $1.5 billion of arms grants to Israel 
during and after the October 1973 war, gift arms in 
recent years have been reduced sharply by Congressional 
opposition to the arms trade. But cash sales now have 
soared far above the levels of arms aid the Congress 
found objectionable. 

* .* •'. *• • ■ ’ 7 "" • 

The irony is that arms gifts were under the control of 
Congress. Cash arms sales are not as yet. Arms gifts * 
went primarily to allies and were designed to advance 
foreign policy interests or the security of the United 
States. Tlfe current level of arms sales appears to be 
■unrelated to any coherent, policy at all, despite what 
President Ford said at his press conference. Decisions 
appear to be piade on an ad hoc basis without over-all 
plan or high-level policy review. - 

The predominant factor in the booming business 
seems to be a directive by President Nixon on Dec. 20, 
1973, creating an interdepartmental committee to spur 
exports, including arms sales, for balance-of-payments 
reasons. The rationale evidently was that if the United 


States did. not sell arms, other nations (would. " r • 

But there obviously are other factors. The armed . 
services have always been interested in foreign pur- ' 
chases that, by increasing the production run, reduce 
the per-weapon cost for the Pentagon’s budget. American . 
arms cbmpanies, when unrestrained by Government pol- 
icy, naturally will sell for profit to any buyer. 

When prospective buyers have the kind of cash the 
oil-producing countries now possess, . extraordinary 
results follow. Perhaps the most extraordinary is the 
agreement of the Joint Chiefs of 'Staff to the sale to 
Iran of some of the nation’s most advanced weapons — 
such as the Navy’s new F-14 jet fighter — simultaneously 
with their introduction into the American armed forces. 

* * * 

The arms trade is no longer simpry a hand-me-down 
business for getting rid of obsolete, second-hand 
weapons. The Soviet Union has supplied Syria with 
MIG-23 swing-wing> interceptors before providing them 
to its Communist allies in Europe. France and Britain are 
seeking foreign orders pot only to help oil payments, 
but to help their defense industries survive. France now 
exports more than half of its aerospace output. 

After the 1967 war, the United States repeatedly 
sought Soviet agreement to limit arms sales to Israel 
and its Arab neighbors and Moscow always refused. In 
the Persian Gulf, it is the United States — through its 
enormous arms sales to Iran’s Shah, who talks openly of 
reviving the glory of Persia’s ancient empire — that has 
spurred a multination arms race. Soviet arms sales to 
Iraq helped trigger the Shah’s action. Now, even the 
tiniest of sheikdoms is acquiring jet fighters. 

In theory 7 , American influence for peace can be 
stronger with countries dependent on American — rather 
than Soviet — arms and a flow of American spare parts 
and ammunition. But ’Soviet arms transfers now appear 
to be running at half or less of the American level, with 
those of France and Britain still further behind. 

Control and limitation of arms transfers, to the devel- 
oping countries— and especially to the tinderbox area 
of the Middle East— will not be easily achieved. But it 
will not be achieved at all if the United States abandons 
moral leadership by becoming the leader in arms sales.-. 
In view of the apparent indifference of the Ford Admin- 
istration to this dirty business, Congressional action to 


rms sa.es .or ua.ance-o -paymems revive an American policy of restraint and leadership 
le evidently was that if the United by example is a q urgent necessity. 
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WASHINGTON POST 
19 January 1975 

Jack Anderson 


‘Whatever the Shah W ants, the Shah Gets ’ 


The Shah of Iran, driven by dreams 
of power, has been baiting the U.S. He 
led the charge for higher petroleum 
prices. He made public cracks against 
the U.S. Now he is upsetting the power 
' balance in the Middle East, with a sud- 
den tEt toward the Arabs. 

This behavior should have caused a 
strain in Iranian-American relations. 
Yet strangely, the Shah’s ties to Wash- 
ington are as strong as ever. 

Sources with access to the secret ca- 
ble traffic tell us that the State De- 
partment has had advance notice of ev- 
ery move the Shah has made, includ- 
ing his clamor for oil price increases 
and his defection to the Arabs. 

Yet not a cross word has appeared in 
the diplomatic exchanges between 
Washington and Teheran, not the 
slightest hint that the U.S., disap- 
proves. Indeed, sometimes, the lan- 
guage in U.S. cables is positively lyri- 
cal. ' 1 

Some time ago, for example, the 
State Department notified the U.S. em- 
bassy that Rep. Benjamin Gilman (R- 1 
N.Y.) would visit Teheran as part of a 
Middle East study. Back came this eu- 
■ phoric, classified cable: “Embassy is 
delighted Congressman Gilman is in- 
cluding Iran in forthcoming study mis- 
sion and looks forward to welcoming 
him to this friendly and progressive 
country of considerable strategic im- 
portance to U.S.” 

We have been shown other embassy 
cables, which stress “how firm a friend 
Iran is to the U.S.” and how lovable 
the, Iranian leaders are, from the 
Shah on down. A close personal rela- 
tionship has grown up, according to 
our sources, between the Shah and 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. 
They constantly send warm messages to 
one another, our sources say. Kissinger 
alfeo gives'the Shah thorough briefings 
on his most sensitive negotiations, in- 
cluding his dealings with Communist 
China. These briefings are far more 
detailed, we are told, than those ac- 
corded other world leaders. 

The U.S. is also supplying the Shah 
with the military hardware to fortify 
his empire and dominate the Persian 
Gulf. This has enormous strategic sig- 
nificance, since most of the crude that 
flows out of the oil shiekdoms must be 
shipped through the gulf. 

In the past two years alone, some $6 
billion worth of military equipment 
has been sold to the Shah. The sheer 
volume, some Pentagon people have 
complained, threatens to deplete, Amer- 


ican resources. 

Hundreds of U.S. specialists have 
also been dispatched to Teheran to ad- 
•vise the Iranians on military matters. 
In fact, the General Accounting Office 
has been moved to warn that the 
“extensive sale of United States 
military skills (to Iran) could adverse- 
ly affect the readiness /status of U.S. 
forces.” The “technical skills sold to 
Iran,” declared the GAO, are in 
“critically short supply in the United 
States military units.” 

Yet the watchword in the Pentagon, 

' say our sources, is that “whatever the 
Shah wants, the Shah gets.” 

Behind the curious American love 
affair with the Shah is the shadowy 
presence of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The story goes back to the 
early 1950s when the dashing, young 
playboy emperor was ingloriously 
ousted by Prime Minister Mohammed. 
Mossadegh. 

Our sources say the Shah had actu- 
ally fled the country when the CIA in- 
„ tercepted him, brought him back and 
restored him to power. The CIA engi- 
neered the coup that overthrew the 
moody Mossadegh. 

The Shah and the CIA have lived 
; happily together ever after. He has 
permitted the CIA to set up its sophis- 
ticated, high-powered electronic equip- 
ment, including telemetry interceptors 
. and long-range radar devices, in Iran — 1 
all the better to monitor the activities 
of Iran’s great neighbor to the north, 
the. Soviet Union. 

The CIA is so close to the Shah, ac- 
cording to our sources, that he has ac- 
tually funded CIA projects when its 
budget has run dry. Even the Ambassa- 
dor to Iran, Richard Helms, is a former 
CIA director. Probably no other ruler 
in the world would welcome a spy 
chief as the American ambassador. 

The previous ambassador, Joseph 
Farland, was abruptly removed from 
Teheran, incidentally, to make way for 
Helms. Farland had scarcely settled in 
the embassy when he was ordered out. 
His departure was so “emotional,” ac- 
cording to our sources, that he was 
moved to tears. 

Yet it turned out he wasn’t being 
. sacked at all; in fact, the White House 


tried to placate him by offering him 
his choice of four other ambassador- 
ships. Quite obviously, Washington 
simply wanted the former CIA chief in 
Iran. 

Why? "Why does Washington back an ’ 
emperor who openly thumbs his nose 
at the U.S.? Why didn’t the U.S. try to . 
stop the Shah’s oil extortion? What 
games are Henry Kissinger and the Shah 
playing in the Middle East? Here are 
the best answers we could find: 

• A Cabinet member, who asked not 
to be identified, said the U.S does not 
condone the oil extortion and would 
like the Shah to reduce oil prices. But 
Kissinger, according to this Cabinet 
source, believes it is more important to 
have a powerful and trustworthy ally 
iii the strategic Middle East, :,• •«..»< /< 

’• Another key official said Kissinger 
wants a Middle East ally, without the 
umbilical cord showing. Through an in- 
dependent Shah, the official suggested, 
Kissinger can manipulate events be- 
hind the scenes. . “It’s a. put-up job,” 
said the source. ’ - • • 

. • It was at; American request, ac- 
cording to CIA sources, that the Shah 
sent troops to help Oman battle leftist 
insurgents. If unfriendly forces should 
seize Oman, it could jeopardize free 
passage through the narrow Strait of 
Hormuz at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. The Shah is also helping the 
Kurds, with U.S. encouragement, in 
their struggle for independence from 
Iraq. 

• Some sources, including one at the 

Cabinet level, suggested that the 
Shah’s overtures to the Arabs maybe 
part- of an international squeeze play 
to' persuade Israel to make the conces- 
sions Kissinger needs to secure a Mid- 1 
die East settlement. In the past, Iran ! 
has been a secret ally of Israel, supply- • j 
ing 41) per cent of Israel’s oil. Their se- i 
cret services, Israel’s Shin Bet and 
Iran’s SAVAK, have worked closely to- 
gether. But not long ago, Iran’s secret 
police chief spent a week in Cairo con- 
sulting with his Egyptian counterparts, 
and Iran suddenly has started taking 
the Arab side in the Middle East ma- 
neuvering. The real purpose, some 
sources suggest, may be to force a set- : 
tlement out of Israel. ' j 

Meanwhile, one high official told us, 
with a sly smile: “It’s true that the 
Shah is a tyrant, but he’s our tyrant.” 

© 1975. United Feature 6yncL 
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Werner Herzog. 


IS SPAIN THE CIA OPERATIONS CENTER FOR SOUTHERN EUROPE? 

L Text__/ Madrid 5 November. It can be concluded from confi- 
dential information and investigations in Spain, Portugal and 
the United States that the American secret service wants to 
make Spain an intelligence center for the "endangered zone" of 
Southern Europe. More than 200 CIA agents are said to have 
arrived in the Iberian peninsula during the past few months. 
Americans believe that the security of Southern Europe and of 
the Mediterranean is at stake- 

The Iberian and the American press have published in the past 
few days various details about the CIA presence in Spain and 
Portugal, and the Madrid newspaper "CAMBIO 16 " now has taken up 
the subject in a more extensive inquiry. The results confirm 
the .statements of other press organs. Although the CIA is 
denying any activity in the Iberian peninsula, it is estimated 
that more than 200 of its agents have arrived in Spain and 
Portugal this year. High military authorities in Lisbon re- 
ported a week ago that more than 100 CIA-men are in Lisbon at 
present. We learned from the embassy in Washington that visa ' 
applications by American government officials for staying per- 
mits in Spain have tripled since last May, 

Turntable Madrid? 

The first statements about CIA intentions were made by the 
American TV reporter Daniel Schorr. According to Schorr, who 
had received his information from Kissinger's assistant Eagle- 
burger, Portugal, Spain, Italy and the oil-producing Arabian 
Mediterranean countries are at the top of the CIA's list of 
priorities. The probable center of the action is said to be ■ 
in Spain. "CAM3I0 16" also reported about the visit of CIA 
deputy director Vernon Walters in Lisbon and of his two recent 
visits in Madrid. Walters is said to have traveled at Kissinger's 
order and to have collected information about the situation in 
Portugal and Spain, and especially about the activity of the 
communist parties in the two countries. According to various 

. sources, Kissinger distrusted the reports of his ambassadors 
in Madrid and Lisbon, who described the situation as "harmless." 

■ The target of the CIA's "Iberian action" (the organization has 
16,500 employees and an annual budget of 2.25 billion francs) 
seems to be exclusively concerned with the procurement and 
evaluation of intelligence. According to "CAMBIO 16',' Latin- 
American journalists working in Spain are part of this in- 
formation net. 

The origin of the American concern are the activities and the 
success of Portugal's communist party. Kissinger and also the 
CIA are said to be convinced of the "danger of infection" to 
Spain by Portugal. The US is especially distrustful of the 
communist party secretary Cunhal and his appeasing and prudent 
tactics. 

Cunhal promised the cooperation of his party in the economic 
reconstruction of Portugal and the consideration of the demo- 
cratic rules of the game. At the CP Congress of 20 October, 
he eliminated the formulation of the "dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat" from the party program. Cunhal is acting in this 
manner within the strategy of the West European communist par- 
ties. The latter are trying to assume power with the aid of 
alliances (even with leftist Catholic circles) and via the 
road of the people's front. This policy of the "open hands" 
corresponds to the reasoning that a revolutionary "solution" 
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is no longer possible in the highly developed countries of 
Western Europe, and that power can be achieved only by demo- 
cratic means. 

The fact that Cunhal is part of the Portuguese government is 
complicating the role of the country in NATO. In the past, 

NATO gave secret nuclear information to all governments of 
the member countries. However, Washington now seems to have 
decided to exclude Portugal from this information. A session 
of the Atomic Committee in Brussels was postponed. The deputy 
of the Defense Ministry, Minister Vito Alves, will participate 
in the annual session of NATO in London. The results of this 
session are awaited with great interest. 

One reason for the concentration of CIA action in Spain is 
said to be the possible support of the American military 
bases in the country. The treaties concerning these bases 
(the airfields of Torrejon near Madrid and Moron near Seville 
and the nuclear fleet base Rota near Cadiz) are expiring at 
the end of November 1975. On Monday, the "roving ambassador'* 
McCloskey arrived in Madrid for discussions concerning the 
extension of these treaties. According to present information, 
it was reported that only military aspects are being discussed 
during the present negotiations at the Madrid Foreign Office. . 
Spain and Portugal will try to make use of the concern of the 
United States about the future of its bases in the Iberian . 
peninsula (the US air-base Lajes in the Azores) by making cor- 
responding demands also in the economic and technical domain. 

Both governments have already promised their continued colla- 
boration. 

1st Spamen CIA-Operationszentmm fiir Siideuropa ? 


» V.. WM. **1.H*I tr c-i uci 

Madrid, 5. Nov. Aus vertraulichen Informatlonen und Untersuchungen in Spanien, '■ 
Portugal und den Vereinigten Staaten ist zu schliessen, dass der amerikanische • 

; Geheimdienst Spanien zu einem Informationszentrum fUr die «gefahrdete Zone» 
SUdeuropa machen will. Ueber 200 CIA-Agenten sollen in den letzten Monaten in 
die Iberische Halbinsel eingereist sein. Auf dem Spiel steht nach amerikanischer 
Amsicht die Sicherheit Siideuropas und des Mittelmeers. 

Nachdem in den letzten Tagen die ibe- uber die Tatigkeit der kommunistischen 

rische und die amerikanische Presse Parteien in den beiden Landem gesam- 

vereinzelte Details Uber die ClA-Pra- melt haben. Kissinger misstraute nach 

senz in Spanien und Portugal verof- verschiedenen Quellen den «verharmlo- 

, fentlicht hatte, griff die Madrider Zeit- senden» Berichten seiner Botschafter in 

■ schrift «Cambio 16» das Thema in Madrid und Lissabon. 

!. einer grosseren Untersuchung auf. Die Ziei der «iberischen Aktion» der CIA 

| Ergebnisse bestatigten die Aeusserun- (die Organisation beschaftigt 16 500 

; gen anderer Presseorgane. Obwohl die Angestellte und verfiigt Uber ein Jah- 

CIA jegiiche Aktivitat auf der Iberi- resbudget von 2,25 Mrd. Fr.) scheint 

schen Halbinsel bestreitet, wird ge- ausschliesslich die Nachrichtenbeschaf- 

schatzt, dass uber 200 ihrer Agenten fung und -auswertung zu sein. Zum In- 
dieses Jahr nach Spanien und Portugal formationsnetz sollen laut «Cambio 

eingereist sind, Vor einer Woche mel- 16» in Spanien tatige lateinamerikani- 

deten hohe Militarstellen in Lissabon, sche Journalisten gehbren. 

dass sich momentan Uber 100 CIA- Ursprung der amerikanischen Be- 
Leute in Portugal befanden. Aus der sorgnis sind die Tatigkeit und der Er- 

spanischen Botschaft in Washington fol S der Kommunistischen Partei Por- 

war zu erfahren, dass sich die Visaan- . tugals. Kissinger und auch CIA-Leute 

trage fur Spanienaufenthalte von ame- sollen von der «Gefahr der Anstek- 

rikanischen Regierungsbeamten seit kung» Spaniens durch Portugal Uber- 

dem Monat Mai verdreifacht hatten. zeugt sein. Besonderes M°isstrauen 


menr moglich ist und die Macht nur 
, , ‘ auf demokratische Weise erreicht wer- 

ionen und Untersuchungen in Spanien, : den kann. 

zu schliessen, dass der amerikanische • Die Tatsache, dass Cunhal in der 

jnszentrum fUr die «gefahrdete Zone» portugiesischen Regierung sitzt, kom-' 

enten sollen in den letzten Monaten in pliziert uberdies die Rolle des Landes, 

’ dem Spiel steht nach amerikanischer in der Nato. Bisher gab die Nato 

Mittelmeers. nukleare Geheiminformationen an alle 

_ Regierungen der Mitgliedstaaten ab. 

Uber die Tatigkeit der kommunistischen Washington scheint nun aber ent- 

Parteien in den beiden Landem gesam- schlossen zu sein, Portugal von diesen 

melt haben. Kissinger misstraute nach Informationen auszuschliessen. Eine er- 

verschiedenen Quellen den «verharmlo- ste Sitzung der atomaren Kommission 

senden» Berichten seiner Botschafter in in Brussel wurde verschoben. An der 

Madrid und Lissabon. Jahressitzung der Nato in London wird. 

Ziel der «iberischen Aktion» der CIA der portugiesische Beauftragte des Ver- 
(die Organisation beschaftigt 16 500 teidigungsministeriums, Minister Vitor 
Angestellte und verfugt Uber ein Jah- Alves, teilnehmen. Die Resultate die- 
resbudget von 2,25 Mrd. Fr.) scheint ser Sitzung werden -mit Spannung er- 
ausschliesslich die Nachrichtenbeschaf- wartet. 

fung und -auswertung zu sein. Zum In- Ein Grund zur Konzentration der 

formationsnetz sollen laut «Cambio CIA-Aktionen in Spanien soli die mog- 

16» in Spanien tatige lateinamerikani- liche UnterstUtzung durch die amerika- 

sche Journalisten gehoren. nischen Militarbasen im Land sein Die 

Ursprung der amerikanischen Be- Vertrage dieser Basen (Flugplatze Tor- 


* a — — • — ** “o'- uibLiv. ijujcu 

sorgnis smd die Tatigkeit und der Er- rejon bei Madrid und Moron bei Sevilla 
folg der Kommunistischen Partei Por- und der nukleare Flottenstiitzpjnkt ’ 
tugals. Kissinger und auch CIA-Leute Rota bei Cadiz) laufen Ende Novem- i 


sollen von der «Gefahr der Anstek- 
kung» .Spaniens durch Portugal Uber- 
zeugt sein. Besonderes Misstrauen 


ber 1975 ab. Am Montag ist der «flie- i 
gende Botschafter» Me Closkey zu Dis- 
kussionen urn die Verlangerung dieser I 


Drehscheibe Madrid? 

Die ersten ErklSrungen Uber die CIA- 
Absichten hatte der amerikanische 
Fernsehreporter Daniel Schorr abgege- 
ben. Portugal, Spanien, Italien, Grie- 
chenland und die blfbrdernden arabi- 
schen Mittelmeeriander stehen nach 
Schorr, der seine Information von Kis- 
singers Mitarbeiter Eagleburger erhal- 
ten hatte, zuoberst auf der Prioritaten- 
liste der CIA. Das wahrscheinliche Zen- 
trum der Aktionen sei Spanien. «Cam- 
bio 16» berichtete auch Uber den Be- 
such von CJA-Subdirektor Vernon Wal- 
ters in Lissabon und seine zwei kUrz- 
lich erfolgten Visiten in Madrid. Wal- 
ters soil im Auftrag Kissingers gereist 
sein und Informationen Uber die Lage 


~ ° iriiaau ciuen * r&fiungcmug Uic^ci 

hegen die USA gegen KP-Sekretar Vertrage in Madrid eingetroffen. Nach 

A .. i _ . .... r_ . ■ . 


Alvaro Cunhal und dessen beschwichti- 
gende und vorsichtige Taktik. 

Cunhal versprach die Mitarbeit sei- 


bisherigen Informationen verlautete, 
dass bei den jetzigen Verhandlungen 
im Madrider Aussenministerium rein 
militarische Aspekte im Vordergrund 


ner Partei am wirtschaftlichen Aufbau mi l'-.&rische Aspekte im Vordergrund 
Portugals und die Beachtung der demo- Die Besorgnis der Vereinigten 

kratischen Spielregeln. Am KP-Kon Staaten iiber die Zukunft ihrer StUtz- 


Formtilierung der kommunistischen 
«Diktatur des Proletariats)! aus dem 
Parteiprogramm. Cunhal handelt damit 
mnerhalb der Strategie der westeuro- 
piiischen kommunistischen Parteien 
Mit Alliaiizen (sogar mit Linkskatholi- 
ken) und Uber den Weg der Volksfront 
trachten diese an die Macht zu kom- 
men. Diese Politik der «offenen Hands , 
entspricht der Einsicht, dass in den 
stark entwickelten Landern Westeuro- 
pas eine revolutionSre «L5sung» nfch t 


gress vom 20. OkFober stri'ch”er'"di'e pun ^ te a i jf der lDe rischen Halbinsel 
Formulierung def rr der l. s P a . nie " und fo^ugal (US- 


LuftstUtzpunkt Laies auf den Azoren) 
mit entsprechenden Forderungen auch 
auf wirtschaftlichem und technischem 
Gebiet zu nutzen versuchen; beide 
Regierungen haben ihre weitere Kolla- 
boration bereits zugesagt. 


. a . i . ^ . . — - i . caicuru- 

m Portugal und Spanien und speziell | pas eine revolutionSre «L5sung» nieb t 
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"~Me?nam: the end at hand? ' Vie ‘ n “?< ’ 63 

' By Allan E. Goodman 3.XTCI JL Nl 

I , T — 

Saigon Long fell, no one was fired, no ' By Mieczyslaw Maneli 

/letnam on the counteroffensive was started, and ' 

: Long province three days of mourning were ordered _, 

assaults of the hy the government. You mourn for Th f M '[ l£cr headed the Polish delega- 

•mv After two something that is permanently lost. ” tion to the International Control Com- 

•my. Alter iwo . mission in Vietnam in 1963 and 1964. 

!re I have never > At least after Quang Trl, the Viet- ]n J968 the Government dismissed him 

■ about the na- namese people had the option of os pro f essor of law at Warsaw Vni . 

seeking a cease-fire. But the past two ' versity. He is now professor of politi- 

flrst time in years have proved that a cease-fire is ca l science, at Queens College of the: 

Itical circles a a long way off and that the war will City University of New York. 

ondary between continue to be fought to achieve a . , 

non-Communist stalemate, the only basis for any truly . Two years have lapsed since the 

from the 17th effective cease-fire. A wide circle of Vietnam agreement and protocols were 

western border government officials expect, com signed and ‘ peace was announced. 

ikesk ssss^sssrjusisr* : ■■ rr r rlmdiaga ° hr 

3 e of two weeks levelaueaslunuuneenaoritf ‘°- have flared up once more, it might be 

■The end is at Despite the ominous developments ' interesting to consider what the West- 

of the past few weeks, the United ern world could have achieved in Viet- 

thought bv States commitment is being liquidat- nam and compare that with the new. 

vriter as a way ed - 0ne Defense Department econo- reality following the war. 

om the military mist estimated, for example, that In the spring of 1963, 1 was secretly 

uid also opposed even if Saigon received the amount of asked by President Ngo Dinh Diem 

it when victory assistance programmed over the next and his brother, the secret-police Ngo 

.. two years when that figure is adjusted Dinh Nhu. through Roger Lalouette. 

nmonlv used bv for inflation, the decline is startling.' the French Ambassador to Saigon, to- 

, J ...... , , ....... approach the Government in Hanoi in 

1 leaders to de- All tins lends new credibility to the order to explore the possibilities for 

ard as the only scenario most critics of the war have a peaceful reso lution of the struggle, 

aling with the long predicted: a gradual collapse of _ . . , , f . 

here it used to the government and the Army. Using During the subsequent months, I had 

menTmS^ t ? h aC ^ elerate ** fch£ 

P f.?, CeSS ’ how ®ver. the Communists including President Ho Chi Minh-and 

mmanders and st m appear to be counting on the Premier pham Van D The basic 

Ui the Commu- growing opposition to the government question was this: In case of Ameri- 

laptation. and the debUitating effect of corrup- can withdrawal, what kind of real 

priest, for ex- tion to deliver the final blow . . guarantees could be given by them 

le need for the And g0 more tragedy is still ahead ' that a united Vietnam would not 

followers for all {or the Vietnamese Having at last merely become one more partner in . 

ato UIB act tnat created an anti-Communist South the Communist bloc? 

u vit Vietnam, the U.S. may now abandon To resolve this problem, the North 

h Vietnam. He thoge {Qr whom the war was fough t. ■ Vietnamese leaders were slowly de- 

png sign that u When gome months ago Henry Kis- veloping plans, which I discussed with 

5 oyer ana since ginger spQke Qf a mora , comm itment a S rou P of Western ambassadors. ■ j 

se o go we ^ Vietnam, he discovered that many Under the plans, North and South ; 

i t ho Americans had instead a moral re- Vietnam could slowly develop postal, 

i beginning to De pugnance for what has happened economic and cultural relations, 

nd personalities here. Northern industrial goods would be 

stern anticom- . paid for by the South with its rice. • 

new perspective But that reaction will pale when Als0> the North would not press for 

clal and political most Americans realize that having a eed reu nification, but instead a 

ith will result in failed to win the war for the Vietnam- coalition government would be set up 

i complete Com- ese in the 60s, Washington has failed in the south. I asked if such a govern- 

in its efforts to assist this long- ment could be headed by Mr. Diem. 

: Long province suffering people to find peace in the In the summer of 1963 the answer 

m for the worst ’70s. For the South Vietnamese still do - was finally yes., 

f with the impact not regard a Communist takeover as Hanoi had always sought neutrali- 

ri province some the peace they had hoped to achieve. zation 0 f the South. As for the North, 

its ago. As one But the South Vietnamese are quickly ' both Ho Chi Minh and Pham Van Dong 

put it, "When becoming a people without hope. were reluctant to accept the label 

i fired the gener- . "neutralization,” but were eager to 

the government Mr. Goodman is with the Hoo- accept the idea. North Vietnam would 

ana to launch a ver Institution at Stanford Uni- not become an aggressive outpost 

ut when Phouc. versity. against other countries, and neither 

/ 1 Soviet nor Chinese troops ■ would 

under any conditions be allowed on 

« j Vietnamese soil. 

\ I pursued the matter further: What 
jg . guarantees could be offered to the 
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Saigon 

I arrived in South Vietnam on the 
eve of the loss of Phuoc Long province 
to the human- wave assaults of the 
North Vietnamese Army. After two 
weeks of interviews here I have never 
been more depressed about the na- 
tion’s future. 

There is for the first time in 
government and political circles a 
realization that the boundary between 
a Communist and non-Communist 
Vietnam is shifting from the 17th 
parallel to the entire western border 
of South Vietnam and the strips of 
land from that border to the coast in 
the Quang Tin and Phuoc Long-Binh 
Tuy areas. As one Vietnamese friend 
put it during the course of two weeks 
of interviews here, "The end is at 
hand." 

Accommodation — once thought by 
many, including this writer, as a way 
to shift the conflict from the military 
to the pc.itical arena and also opposed 
by many as a sellout when victory 
was around the comer — is now the 
single word most commonly used by 
religious and political leaders to de- 
scribe what they regard as the only 
strategy left for dealing with the 
Communists. But, where it used to 
. mean "live and let live" and referred 
to cease-fire arrangements made be- 
tween local Army commanders and 
religious leaders with the Commu- 
nists, it now means adaptation. 

A Roman Catholic priest, for ex- 
ample, speaks of the need for the 
religion to prepare its followers for all 
possibilities. He points to the fact that 
some one million Catholics practice 
the religion in North Vietnam. He 
says it is an encouraging sign that “if 
the Communists take over and since 
we have no place else to go we can 
learn to live with the Communists.” 

Such comments are beginning to be 
voiced by groups and personalities 
long noted for their stern anticom- 
munism. Behind this new perspective 
is the hope that the social and political 
complexity of the South will result in 
something less than a complete Com- 
munist takeover. 

The loss of Phuoc Long province 
thus symbolized a turn for the worst 
and contrasts sharply with the impact 
of the loss of Quang Tri province some 
two and a half years ago. As one 
Vietnamese friend put it, "When 
Quang Tri fell, Thleu fired the gener- 
als responsible and the government 
fnade immediate plans to launch a 
counteroffensive. But when Phouc 


Long fell, no one was fired, no ' 
counteroffensive was started, and 
three days of mourning were ordered 
by the government. You mourn for 
something that is permanently lost. ” 

> At least after Quang Tri, the Viet- 
namese people had the option of 
seeking a cease-fire. But the past two 
years have proved that a cease-fire iq 
a long way off and that the war will 
continue to be fought to achieve a 
stalemate, the only basis for any truly 
effective cease-fire. A wide circle of 
government officials expect, con- 
sequently, that more territory will be , 
lost to the Communists and that the 
fighting will continue at the current 
level at least until the end of 1975. * 

Despite the ominous developments 
of the past few weeks, the United 
States commitment is being liquidat- 
ed. One Defense Department econo- 
mist estimated, for example, that 
even if Saigon received the amount of 
assistance programmed over the next 
two years wJian'tliat figure is Edjustsd 
for inflation, the decline is startling. ' 

All this lends new credibility to the 
scenario most critics of the war have 
long predicted: a gradual collapse of 
the government and the Army. Using 
military pressure to accelerate the 
process, however, the Communists 
still appear to be counting on the 
growing opposition to the government 
and the debilitating effect of corrup- 
tion to deliver the final blow. 

And so, more tragedy is still ahead 
for the Vietnamese. Having at last 
created an anti-Communist South 
Vietnam, the U.S. may now abandon 
those for whom the war was fought. 
When some months ago Henry Kis- 
singer spoke of a moral commitment 
to Vietnam, he discovered that many 
Americans had instead a moral re- 
pugnance for what has happened 
here. 

But that reaction will pale when 
most Americans realize that having 
failed to win the war for the Vietnam- 
ese in the ’60s, Washington has failed 
in its efforts to assist this long- 
suffering people to find peace in the 
’70s. For the South Vietnamese still do 
not regard a Communist takeover as 
the peace they had hoped to achieve. 
But the South Vietnamese are quickly 
becoming a people without hope. 

Mr. Goodman is with the Hoo- 
ver Institution at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
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West that Hanoi would keep its word? 

. I stressed that the West would not be 
amused by a new game called "the 
international commission.” The answer, 
was that' in case of a United States 
withdrawal the North would be pre- 
pared to give all kinds of substantial 
guarantees and American participation 
in the supervisory process was not 
excluded. , 

At the time, I knew about strained 
relations between Hanoi and both 
Moscow and Peking; further, Hanoi’s 
leaders wanted to preserve and widen 
their small margin of independence 
from their powerful allies, whom they 
hated and feared. 

They were willing to accept a nego- 
tiated agreement whose result would 
not have been worse for the West 
■ than the one in 1973; Vietnam would 
have been divided into two parts, 
with free commercial and cultural in- 
tercommunication between them. 

This unstable situation would have 
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b«n guaranteed by rivalry between 
the Soviet Union and China, and North 
Vietnamese animosity toward those 
countries, and Cambodian neutrality 
with Prince Norodom' Sihanouk^ 
strong anti-Comraunist tendencies. 

Further guarantees would have been 
the development of Titoist trends in 
the Eastern bloc, intensified by a new 
Vietnamese“Titoism”; new political 
and economic cooperation with West- 
ern powers, and last, but by no means 
least, the American economic and po- 
hticaj power that was undiminished 
by the war. 

Today, following ten years of war 
and two years of “peace,” we face 
, problems that existed potentially, or, 

. actually, in 1963: 

Vietnam is divided into three parts; 
Hanoi is isolated, being reluctantly 
supported by its overprotective allies; 
the Vietcong is attacking; the' regime 
in Saigon is unpopular, attacked, anew 


by Buddhists, intellectuals and other" 
-■ non-Communist opponents. Saigon’s 
generals fight their private enemies 
far more effectively than they do the 
Communists. 

In Cambodia, the Government is 
weaker than it was in 1963; Prince 
Sihanouk, in exile in Peking, against 
his inclinations has been pusher fur- 
ther to the left. In Laos, the same tape* 
is being replayed: new shaky coali- 
tions and no hope for the future, while 
the people remain indifferent — so long 
as they are not robbed or bombed. 

Hegel remarked that ail important 
facts and personages in history occur 
twice; Marx added that the first 
occurrence was as tragedy, the second 
as farce; Sir Francis Bacon in such a 
• situation could only have advised the 
hapless to pray. 




By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Saigon 

The South Vietnamese Air Force 
has suffered heavy losses In the two 
years since the Vietnam peace agree- 
ment was signed, and the losses are 
not being replaced, according to Viet- 
namese military officers. 

Because of American assistance, 
South Vietnam has one of the largest 
air forces In the world. 

But the combat losses, the diversion 
of American aid funds to Items con- 
sidered more essential than air- 
. planes; and other problems such as a 
lack of spare parts for many helicop- 
ters have reduced the Air Force’s 
effectiveness. 




Aircraft losses? 


The Saigon government has not 
been announcing total losses of air- 
craft, apparently for fear of the 
effects It would have on armed forces 
morale. But well-informed military 
sources say that communist gunners 
have shot dpwn nearly 300 aircraft of 
all kinds in the past two years. 

,The losses were markedly greater 
i.' 1974 than they were In 1973, 
apparently reflecting an increase in 
the fighting and In Saigon's bombing 
activities last year. The extension and 
Improvement of the communists’ 
anti-aircraft system In South Vietnam 
also have undoubtedly contributed to 
the higher losses. 

President Ford has announced that 
he will ask the U.S. Congress soon for 
a supplemental $300 million military- 
aid appropriation for South Vietnam. 
But Informed sources in Saigon say 
that even if all of the requested 


amount is granted by Congress, it will 
go only into the purchase of "high 
priority" items such as ammunition 
and fuel. There will be nothing left, 

tKoy fOJ* tJlC rCpiuCCHiCut Of 

aircraft. 1 

Fighter planes cut 

The United States had planned to 
provide South Vietnam with 128 of the 
F-5E fighter planes at a cost of about 
$200 million. According to military 
sources, only about 25 of these have 
been turned over to the South Viet- 
namese. Plans to deliver more of the 
fighters have apparently been 
dropped. 

The F-5E was the focus of consid- 
erable controversy In the first year 
after the Vietnam cease-fire was 
supposed to go into effect. The new 
plane was to be used to replace the F- 
5A, which the South Vietnamese had 
had for some time prior to the peace 
agreement. Critics pointed out that 
the supersonic F-5E was faster and 
better equipped than the F-5A, and 
argued that this was hardly the one- 
for-one replacement called for by the- 
peace agreement. 

U.S. officials argued that the two 
planes had the same "configuration” 
and were therefore interchangeable. 
Now it appears that the controversy 
will, be laid to rest by budgetary 
limitations. 

Vietnamese Air Force officers re- 
ported late last year that they had 
reduced their fighter-bomber mis- 
sions by about one-third as a result of 
congressional cuts in American aid to 
South Vietnam. The Air Force also 


permanently grounded about 70 of its 
A-l Skyraider fighter-bombers. Heli- 
copter missions were sharply re- 
duced. 

But the overall reductions in air 
activity have not prevented the Air 
! Force from striking recently in areas 
which not too long ago seemed to be 
virtually off limits to air attacks. 
South Vietnamese pilots last week 
reported knocking out half of a North 
Vietnamese convoy of 150 trucks and 
armored vehicles in the central high- 
lands on a supply route leading out of 
Laos. Three such raids took place in a 
single week. 

The raids followed an upsruge of 
communist attacks and fall of the 
provincial capital of Phuoc Long to 
the communists early this month. 

In Laos, the communist-led Pathet 
i Lao have accused the South Vietnam- 
ese of carrying the recent bombing 
raids into Laotian territory. In South 
Vietnam, the communists have ac- 
cused the United States of using its 
own reconnaissance planes to 
"guide" South Vietnamese aircraft 
during the fighting in and around the 
provincial capital of Phuoc Long. ' 

Whatever the truth of the latter 
accusation, the South Vietnamese 
bombing over Phuoc Long did not 
appear to be very effective. Because 
of heavy North Vietnamese anti- 
aircraft fire, the South Veitnamese 
planes were reported to have bombed 
at altitudes about 10,000 feet. One 
warplane accidentally dropped its 
bombs off target, killing more than 40 
civilians and government soldiers, 
according to refugees who escaped 
from the fighting. 
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Cuba’s RGI: Surrogate for Russia’s KGB 


By COL. ROBERT D. HEINLJR. 


One of tlie least known \et crucial 
obstacles to normalization of relations 
between Cuba and the United States is 
f'idel Castro s unabated support for 
violent subversive activities in this 
country and his all-out operations of 
Cuban intelligence as a surrogate lor 
Russia's KGB. 

/ , 

Cuba's Direccidi i Genera! de Inieligcn- 
cia (I)Cil) is the largest and most modern 
and certainly, most aggressive-- na- 
tional intelligence organi/ation in the 
Western Hemisphere save for our 
ow n CI A. 

While the DGI’s modus operandi, 
targets and makeup have hitherto been 
little known save in highly classified 
intelligence circles, it is now emerging 
as a main focus and instrument of sub- 
version. terrorism and espionage directly 
aimed al the U.S. government and 
American society. 

Cuban 'unds as well as training in 
advanced terrorist techniques have in 
recent years supported a range oi groups 
including Weathermen. SDS. Black 
Panthers. Puerto Rican revolutionaries, 
American Indian subversive movements, 
crypto-guerrilla Chicanos and the violent 
"FLQ" anti-American Quebec separ- 
atists in Canada. 

Operating through so-called “Ven- 
ceremos Brigades" of volunteer U.S. 
cane-cutters traveling to Cuba, Cas- 
tro controls an extensive network of 
recruiters for Cuban subversion and 
intelligence activities. 

Among widespread sea-based subver- 
sive and intelligence operations Castro 
still conducts throughout the hemisphere. 
Cuba maintains a flotilla of fishing boats 
in the Florida Straits and the approaches 
to Puerto Rico, to act as staging-points 
for infiltration and exfiltration of agents 
via small craft to and from U.S. 
territory. 

The hub of Castro's American opera- 
tions is the Cuban Mission to the 
United Nations, located behind a brown- 
stone front al 6 Fast 67th Street. New 
York C itv, a few steps oll'Third Avenue. 

This office, besides nominal diplomatic 
functions, serves as headquarters for the 
DCJ I . Approximately half the Cuban 
“diplomats” in this mission, including 
its chief. Ambassador Ricardo Alarerdn 
Quesada, are officials of the DGI and 
comprise its general stalf for U.S. 
operations. 

Since 1970, following victory in an 
iiitern.il power struggle lasting several 


years, the DGI has come under Kremlin 
control.. Its director. Russian puppet 
Jose MendeS Cominches, is today wholly 
supervised by Gen. Viktor Semenov, 

chief KGB officer in Cuba. 

During the past four years under 
intensive Russian tutelage, the DGI, 
now nearly 3.000 strong, has. in the 
words ol one U.S. specialist, "mark- 
edly professionalized and widely inter- 
nationalized its operations." 

Tlie DGI lias two main ..functions in 
the United States. The first is'Thiu^Qf 
any foreign intelligence agency: dip* 
lomatie. military, economic and tech- 
nical espionage and counterespionage. 
The second, and in many ways more ag- 
gressive and sinister, is to discover 
and exploit unrest, disloyalty and social 
weakness throughout this country and 
where feasible inflame these into sub- 
version. terrorism and violence. 

One of the DGI's first major exer- 
cises in subversion was support of U.S. 
black militant organizations. Beginning 
in 1967. Cuba planted two DGI officers 
specializing in black movements in the 
New York U.N. mission. These two ar- 
ranged entrance to Cuba for American 
black revolutionaries, for their training 
in certain of the over 100 Cuban guer- 
rilla-schools and camps, and funded and 
advised them on return to this country. 

In April 1969, unmasked by the FBI. 
the counselor and first secretary of the 
Cuban Mission hastily decamped from 
New York and were declared persona 
non grata for these activities. 

Another U.N. Cuban in New York, 
third secretary La'zaro Espinos Bonet, 
was also expelled in 1969 when lie was 
discovered in an attempt to ferret out 
lloor plans and security arrangements 
for President Nixon’s Key Biscayne res- 
idence. as well as details’ of the Pres- 
ident’s Florida travel plans. 

Close on the heels of their infiltration 
of the Black Panthers and other black 
groups, the Cubans established similar 
relationships with white terrorist-youth 
organizations, notably the SDS* and 
Weathermen, representatives of whom 
have received training in Cuba. 

Castro and his DGI enjoy the 
unique adiantage — compared with 
the KGB — of romantic aura and al- 
lure for impressionable voting peo- 
ple to whom Fidel and the late Che 
Gueiara are still folk heroes. This 
is one of the DGI’s strongest assets 
in manipulating jmith-dominated 
radical and terrorist groups. 


I 


Castro’s pulling power with youth 
is illustrated in Cuba’s exploitation of 
the Veneeremos (Spanish for “We Will 
Conquer”) Brigades, seven of which have 
been recruited in this country by Cuban 
agents since November 1969 with ag- 
gregate membership of about 2.000. 
According to intelligence sources, plans 
are well advanced to recruit an eighth 
Veneeremos group to go illegally, like I 
its predecessors, to Cuba next March. i 

These brigades— actually more nearly | 
company sized -are nominally supposed j 
to assist Cuba in harvesting sugar cane ; 
but are in fact intensive schools of j 
Communist propaganda. Each brigade ; 
has a 20-25. person hard-core propa- ’’ 
ganda and political cadre. Each unit j 
puts in approximately 10 weeks under j 
Castro's control. - | 

Not just anybody can join the “VBs”. ' 
as U.S. security specialists dub the 
brigades. Today, there are over a dozen 
regional Veneeremos committees 
covering the United States. These re- f 
gional cells screen each applicant, who 
is required to fill out an exhaustive per- 
sonal history which then forms the 
basis for his Cuban and often his KGB 
dossier. 

In addition, he is photographed. 
Then, if recommended for acceptance. $ 
the would-be VB is given a final going- 
over by the Veneeremos National Com- 
mittee in New York, all of whose mem- 
bers have been chosen and appointed bv 
the DGI. 

After acceptance. VB recruits go either 
to Canada or Mexico, whence, in viola- 
tion of State Department regulations, 
they proceed as a contingent to Cuba. 

Once arrived, while most cut cane and 
imbibe propaganda, a chosen handful 
from each brigade is sent to terrorist or 
even espionage schooling in remote 
camps, several of which are known to 
exist in Oriente Province. ' 

Showing communism’s typical con- 
centration on juvenile brainwashing, 
young American radicals w ith small chil- 
dren are specially welcomed. These 
youngsters, usually aged 8-13, are 
called Venceremitos ("Little Con- 
querers”) and are put through special 
anti-American schooling while their 
parents work with the brigade. 

But the top-priority Cuban terrorist 
penetration now' in progress is the 
DGI’s all-out support for all main and 
numerous splinter underground Puerto 
Rican revolutionary groups. 

The Puerto Rican separatist “PSP” 
movement is the main link with Cuba 
and has offices enjoying diplomatic 
status in Havana. The DCJ I has financed, 
equipped and planned PSP bombings 
both in San Juan and in New York Cilv. 
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Because the PSP has cells in such 
American cities as New York, Chicago, 
New Haven and Bridgeport, it provides 
a useful auxiliary for the DGI in both 
intelligence and terrorist missions in 
this country as well as in Puerto Rico. 

According to FBI sources, some 150 
Puerto Rican revolutionary leaders are 
training in Cuba, while the DGI has 
spent thousands of dollars distributing 
sophisticated Cuban manuals on urban 
lerrorism to PSP cells. 

Evidence in the hands of security spe- 
cialists indicates the PSP may well now 
be mounting a long-planned wave of 
violence and that the recent simultan- 
eous bombing of five public structures in 
New York City represent a PSP opera- 
tion with DGI coaching and direction. 
SHBX8TIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
30 January 1975 

US. gaffe in Latin 
America 

Boms agile hemispheric fence 
jrcending is in order in the wake of 
vsftemsnt Latin-American objec- 
tions to the new U.S. Foreign 
Trade Act of 1974. 

V Despite State Department ob- 
jections, Congress inserted provi- 
sions in the act barring oil-rich 
Venezuela and Ecuador from new 
trade preferences because of their 
membership in OPEC. 

Twenty Latin-American and Ca- 
ribbean nations have formally 
.condemned the move as “dis- 
criminatory and coercive.” Now 
Argentina has cancelled a special 
foreign ministers’ meeting set for 
March in Buenos Aires. 

, This means that upcoming U.S. - 
Laiin-America talks . will take 
place within the framework of the 
Organization of American States 
(where the U.S. has less and less 
clout) rather than in special for- 
eign. ministers’ meetings as envi- 
sioned for the “new dialogue” 
sought by Dr. Kissinger. This 
represents a clear setback for the 
U.S. in Latin America, which has 
worked hard to build special links, 
to the larger nations in the region 
as well as offset past complaints 
of “big-stick diplomacy. ” 

Consequently, Dr. Kissinger is 
wise in planning to go ahead with a 
trip into the region before April. 

' The economic restrictions of the 
trade act are really but part of a' 
larger Latin-American concern. 
Although the U.S. has attempted 
to convince the Latin Americans 


What the Cuban activities amount 
to is, in the words of one U.S. of- 
ficial. that, besides hemispheric mis- 
behavior. “Fidel Castro is waging 
an undeclared war on the United 
States which shows no sign of letting 
up." 

Despite widespread reports that Rus- 
sia has been soft-pedalling Castro in 
an attempt to. facilitate U.S. recognition 
of-Cuba, the intensification of DCil oper- 
ations in and against this country has 
been largely financed and guided from 
the Kremlin by the KGB. 

hven without Kremlin support, how- 
ever. Castro has always kept the DGI on 
the prowl for wavs to annoy, hurl and 
disorganize the United States. 

NEW YORK TIMES 
2k January 1975 


Were we to recognize Cuba, allow it 
to open an embassy in Washington and 
consulates throughout the country, and 
lift existing 28-mile travel restrictions 
the State Department imposes on the 
New' York-based Cuban IJ.N. Mission, 
the country would be Hooded with Cuban 
agents, both intelligence and subversive. 

Since roughly 50 per cent of all Cuban 
diplomatic personnel abroad are DGI 
operatives, the bulk of these unwel- 
come newcomers would enjoy diplomatic 
immunity, another handicap for our 
own security and intelligence services 
and the reason that they, w ho know Fidel 
Castro best, look with such misgiving 
on the idea that Washington and Havana 
can just kiss and be friends again. 


NANA. Detroit News 


20 Latin C ountries Condemn U.S. Trade Act 


By DABID BINDER 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 23 — 
Twenty Latin - American and 
Caribbean countries today vot- 
ed condemnation of the new 
United States trade act as “di- 
scriminatory and coercive” in a 
resolution by the governinc 
body of the Organization of 
American States. . 

The United Staes abstained 
after failing to persuade the 
permanent Council of the 
O.A.S. to remove what it de- 
scribed as unacceptable lan- 
guage. 

Several Latin-American dele- 
gates said the trade-law issue 
was serious enough to warrant 
interrupting the “new hemis- 
phere dialogue” inaugurated 
last year between Latin Ameri- 
ca and the United States by Se- 
cretary of State Kissinger. 

The resolution expressed the 
[organization’s “deep concern 
over the deterioration of inter- 
American solidarity caused by 
provisions of the United States 
[foreign trade act of 1974, which 
in the unanimous opinion of the 
representatives of the Latin- 
t American countries distort the 
genera] system of preferences, 
establish discriminatory and 
coercive measure in determent 
to the countries of Latin Ameri- 


ca [and] run counter to the fun- 
damental provisions of the 
charter of the O.A.S.” 

The principal element of con- 
troversy in the trade act is a 
clause barring Venezuela and 
Ecuador from pew tariff prep- 
ferences because they are mem- 
bers of the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries. 

Earlier this month, Venezuela 
and Ecuador began ^allying 
support from other Latin- 
American governments f o op- 
pose the trade act. . , 

Today Jose Maria Machin, the 
Venezuelan delegate to the 
O.A.S. Permanent Council told 
Latin-American newsmen that 
the “coercive” aspects of the 
law were of such magnitude 
that it would disturb the "at- 
mosphere” of a scheduled meet- 
ing of hemisphere foreign min- 
isters in Buenos Aires in March. 

. Argentine diplomats disclosed 
that their Foreign Ministry had 
begun asking other hemisphere 
governments whether they con- 
sidered the March meeting “ap- 
propriate” in view of the “cli- 
mate” created by the trade act. 

The vote in tie O.A.S. Per- 
manent Council was a setback 
for the United States, vhose re- 
presentatives had spent the last 
eigit days trying to convince 


Latin Americans that the new 
trade law contained more bene- 
fits than restrictions. 

The United States delegate, 
John-W. Ford, had pointed out 
that over 90 per cent of Vene- 
zuela’s and Ecuador’s exports 
to the United States were alrea- 
dy free of tariffs. 

Mr. Ford- said that the United 
States abstention today was ne- 
cessary because tie resolution 
“fails to present a balanced pic- 
ture of the trade act in its full 
[dimensions.” 

“Regretably the resolution 
focuses on certain rigidities 
without mentfon of tie many 
[positive elements,” he said.rL 

The resolution calls for de- 
bate oh tie trade law at the 
O’A’S. General Assembly here 
in April, following study by the 
hemisphere group’s secretarial 
and the inter-American eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

Voting for the resolution 
were Argentina, Barbados, Bra- 
zil, Chile: Colombia, "Cowta 
Rica, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatema- 
la, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico: 
[Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Trinidad -Tobago, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela. Delegates 
from Bolivia and Haiti were ab- 
sent’ 


the act is to their advantage, 
the Latins view it as an insensitive 
political slap at their indepen- 
dence and a callous congressional 
“indifference” about hemispheric 
relations. 

These Latin-American per- 
ceptions should be given serious 


scrutiny in Washington. Will : 
Venezuela, hitherto a stout friend 
of the U.S., more and more iden- 
tify its interests with those of 
OPEC and the “third world”? 
Venezuela, it should be remem- 
bered, continued to supply U.S. oil 
needs during theJ973 embargo. 

. All parties to this dispute, in- 
cluding the U.S. Congress, need to 
cool tempers and do some rethink- 
ing. Fortunately, steps along that 
line are already evident. Sen. 
Lloyd M. Bentsen has introduced 
legislation Allowing OPEC nations' 


that did not participate in the oil 
embargo to be eligible for new 
tariff provisions. 

Meantime, finance and eco- 
nomic ministers will meet in 
March at the Inter- American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which 
will be followed by a meeting of 
foreign ministers at the OAS Gen- 
eral Assembly in April. These 
forums could provide useful occa- 
sions to ward off an unnecessary 
rift between longtime Western 
Hemisphere neighbors. ^ 
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